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NEW and somewhat surprising in- 
A cident has arisen in the history of 

the United States Government's re- 
lations to the Cuban question. The rumor 
that Spain had unofficially intimated to our 
State Department that it would be gratified 
if Consul-General Lee were recalled, and that 
it would prefer that supplies for the starving 
Cubans should not be conveyed to Havana 
in war-ships, would have been generally dis- 
missed as merely another sensational report 
if it had not been confirmed by President 
McKinley, who made public this statement: 


The President will not consider the recall of 
General Lee. He has borne himself throughout 
this crisis with judgment, fidelity, and courage, 
to the President’s entire satisfaction. As to the 
supplies for the relief of the Cuban people, all 
arrangements have been made to carry a consign- 
ment this week from Key West by one of the 
naval vessels, whichever may be best adapted 
and most available for the purpose, to Matanzas 
and Sagua. 


This semi-official utterance of the Administra- 
tion was promptly followed by the with- 
drawal of Spain’s request, and the incident 
thereby came to an end. It must be remem- 
bered that there is a wide distinction be- 


tween the functions and relative interna- . 


tional positions of consuls and ministers. 
In point of fact, no nation is obliged to 
recognize a consul unless it chooses. An 
“exequatur,” which is practically a permission 
to act as consul, may be withdrawn at will ; 
and although such action unaccompanied 
by explanation might be unwise and un- 
friendly, it would not be a casus belli. The 
reasons attributed to Spain for her indirect 
intimation about General Lee ‘were his al- 
leged personal sympathy with the insurgents 
and the friendly relations existing between him 
and correspondents of papers which have been 
decidedly unfriendly to Spain. As to the 
general situation between Spain and the 
United States, the future is far from clear. 
For the London “ Spectator’s” terse state- 
ment that “both Washington and Madrid 


‘ 
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expect war without desiring it” might per- 
haps better be substituted, Both desire a 
peaceful settlement of the Cuban question 
without knowing how to attain it. Spain 
shows not the slightest disposition to relax 
its sovereignty over Cuba, and yet advances 
not a step toward the pacification and good 
government of the island; the insurgents 
show no disposition to accept anything but 
absolute independence; the United States 
has no wish to own Cuba or to become re- 
sponsible for the island ; but a growing public 
sentiment insists, in the name of humanity, 
that the present political chaos, commercial 
ruin, and barbarous methods cease—and that 
soon. In this /w:fasse it is impossible to say 
what the next step will be Meanwhile sen- 
sational papers in the United States and in 
Spain are doing everything possible to inflame 
the popular mind, and the purchase by Spain 
of war-vessels, together with the introduction 
into our Congress of a bill appropriating 
$50,000,000 for National defense, to be ex- 
pended at the President’s discretion, are mis- 
interpreted by many as indications that war 
is secretly purposed as well as prepared for 
by both Governments. 


With regard to the Maine disaster the 
situation remains much the same as last 
week. The Court of Inquiry has returned 
to Havana, and it is reported in the press 
that its sessions may close this weck, at 
least for the present. Secretary Long’s 
declaration early in the week that “the ele- 
ment of official Spanish responsibility for the 
explosion has been practically eliminated ” 
did much to allay the already lessening ex- 
citement, and it is now admitted that, so far 
as the public knows, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the explosion was not accidental, 
while it is absolutely known that the Spanish 
Government had placed no mines or torpedoes 
in Havana harbor. When the report of the 


Board of Inquiry is made, there will be some- 
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thing definite and positive upon which to form 


an opinion, and not until then. The divers 
and wrecking companies are still at work on 
the wreck, but the difficulties are so great 
that little progress is being made; it seems 
decidedly doubtful whether the vessel can 
ever be raised. 


To the surprise of the country, the Loud 
Bill to reduce the postal deficit by raising 
the postage rates on certain classes of news- 
papers and periodicals was defeated in the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 161 
to 119. In the same body last year the bill 


was passed by a vote of 144 to 104, and the | 


Republican majority had a stronger motive 
this year than last to reduce the deficit. 
Nevertheless, nearly one-third of the Repub- 
licans voted against the measure, while 
among the Democrats, who generally sup- 
ported the bill last year, all but ten votes 
were this year cast against it. The remark- 
able change, as the Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York “ Evening Post” says, 
was due to “the awakening of the House of 
Representatives to the consciousness that the 
railroads are being tremendously overpaid 
for carrying the mails.” Other arguments 
were used against the measure, especially 
the embarrassment to country newspapers 
that would be caused by an increase in the 
rates on extra copies, and the restriction that 
would be placed upon the circulation of 
standard literature if cheap editions issued 
as serials were required to pay four cents a 
pound instead of one cent. Both of these 
arguments, however, were ably answered by 
the friends of the bill, who showed that the 
country newspapers were injured by the 
advertising sheets circulated as newspapers 
at the cent a pound rate, and that many of 
the papers aided by this rate were not worthy 
of Government aid for the sake of popular 
education. 


The one strong argument that was not 
answered was that to which the “ Evening 
Post” refers, and of which it says that Mr. 
Simpson, of Kansas, sounded the keynote 
when he said in substance: “ You don’t need 
the restrictions on second-class matter pro- 
posed by this bill to correct the postal deficit. 
The excessive rates paid to the railroads are 
the cause of all the troubles. Remedy that 
first.” What Mr. Simpson’s argument was in 
detail does not need to be repeated to the 
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readers of The Outlook. Mr. Cowles’s article 
in our issue of February 19 was read to the 
House practically from beginning to end, with 
a running comment which kept the attention 
of the whole body to the points of vital impor- 
tance. Only at one point did Mr. Loud or 
any of his supporters attempt to dispute the 
startling facts set forth in Mr. Cowles’s article. 
This was when Mr. Simpson read the sen- 
tence, “‘Within a radius of 500 miles,’ 
says Mr. Loud, ‘the express companies 
are now carrying the matter for a fraction 
under a cent a pound,’” and commented as 
follows : 

How is that? How do the express companies 
carry this same matter for a fraction under a cent 
a pound, while the United States Government is 


paying eight cents a pound for its mail service? 
The railroads carry the same matter on the same 


train, in a similar car, and yet they do it for one 


cent a pound, . . . while the Government of the 
United States pays the railroads eight cents. 

Here he was interrupted by Mr. Alexander, 
who called upon Mr. Loud to state that the 
railroads charged the Government only four 
cents a pound instead of eight cents, as stated 
in Mr. Cowles’s article. Mr. Loud did not 
make the categorical statement asked for, but 
declared that the Government pays to the rail- 
roads “ only $28,000,000,” which is a little less 
than five cents a pound for all the mail handled. 
This argument would be forcible if the rail 
roads received only $28,000,000 and if they 
carried all the mails. As a matter of fact, 
the railroads receive $32,000,000, and do not 
carry all the mails. Large quantities of mail 
are for local delivery, and larger are carried 
by stage-coach or steamship instead of by 
rail. Mr. Simpson, however, did not enter 
upon this point, but, admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that four cents a pound was 
the rate charged the Government, forced 
from Mr. Loud the admission that the rail 
road rates were too high. Mr. Bell, of Col 
orado, pressed home a similar point when he 
urged that railroad rates to the Government 
had not been reduced for twenty years, though 
railroad rates to private shippers had been 
cut forty per cent. Mr. Bell also called at 
tention to fraudulent practices connected with 
the weighing of the mails, a subject which 
The Outlook will take up next week. The 
important thing accomplished last week was 
the awakening of the House of Representa- 
tives to the fact that the railroad companies 
are charging this Government a far higher 
rate for service than they charge private 


corporations, 
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The Supreme Court of*thej United States 
has just rendered a decision which will be 
received with gratitude by the entire labor 
world and by all in sympathy with its struggles 
for more wholesome conditions. The famous 
decision of the Illinois Supreme Court against 


the eight-hour factory law for women and 


children led most intelligent Americans to 
believe that our written Constitution would 
prevent this country from keeping step with 
England along the most hopeful line of labor 
reform. In 1896, however, the Utah Legis- 
lature, undeterred by the Illinois decision, 
passed a statute containing the following 
provisions : 

Section 1. The period of employment of work- 
ingmen in all underground mines or workings 
shall be eight hours per day, except in cases of 
emergency where life or property is in imminent 
danger. 

Sec. 2. The period of employment of working- 
men in smelters and other institutions for the 
reduction of the refining of ores or metals shall 
be eight hours per day, except in cases of emer- 
gency where life or property isin imminent danger. 


The case of a mine-owner who refused to 
obey this law was promptly brought before 
the State Supreme Court, which decided 
against him—Chief Justice Zane stating the 
Court’s position in the following terms: 


While the business of mining may not be 
affected with a public interest, the Legislature 
may enact laws adapted to the promotion of the 
health and safety of men working in underground 
mines. Whatever difference of opinion may ex- 
ist as to the extent and boundaries of the police 
power, and however difficult it may be to render 
a satisfactory definition of it, there seems to be 
no doubt that it does extend to the protection of 
the lives, health, and property of the citizens, and 
to the preservation of good order and the public 


This important decision, for a report of which 
we are indebted to the New York “ Sun,” has 
now been sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which, without passing 
upon the constitutionality of eight-hour laws 
in general, holds that a State has unquestion- 
ably the right to protect the health of the 
working classes, and that long hours in such 
employments as mining and smelting are 
dangerous to the health of those engaged 
therein. We may hope, therefore, that under 
the police powers of the State short-hour 
laws, strenuously demanded by public senti- 
ment, will be sustained by the courts. It will 
be hoted that the Utah law, like the proposed 
tight-hour law for miners in England, limits 
the working day of adult men, instead of 
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being confined, like the Factory Acts, to the 
day’s labor of women and children. 


The United States law in 1892 required 
the President to detail officers of the United 
States Army to act as Indian agents, except 
where “in the opinion of the President the 
public service would be better promoted by 
the appointment of a civilian.” It is now 
proposed to repeal this law and substitute 
therefor a recommendation to the President 
to detail officers to act as Indian agents “at 
such agencies only as in the opinion of the 
President may require the presence of an 
army officer.” In other words, the President 
is not to use army officers in the Indian ser- 
vice except where military exigency requires. 
If there had been inexperience, incompetency, 
inefficiency, or injustice as the result of the 
appointment of army officers to Indian agen- 
cies, there might be some excuse for this pro- 
posed change in the law; but as we under- 
stand the facts, there has been no such expe- 
rience. Many of the best agents have been 
army officers. It is well known that no class 
of men have shown more of the spirit of jus- 
tice in dealing with Indians on the one hand, 
and with oppressors of Indians on the other, 
than officers of the army. This is one reason 
why their removal is sought. The other rea- 
son is that the appointment of army officers 
takes the Indian service out of politics, and 
deprives the place-hunters of places and per- 
quisites. The argument against this bill is 
thus well put in a leaflet published by the 
Indian Rights Association: 

The frontiersmen like somebody of their own 
sort, who will be considerate of their ambition 
to make a living out of the Government and 
the Indians by one means if not by another. 
They object to Major Clapp at Pine Ridge be- 
cause he insists that the white cattlemen of 
the neighborhood have no right to feed their 
cattle on the Indians’ lands to the detriment of 
the Indians’ own industry of cattle-raising, and 
without making terms for compensating the 
owners of the land. They object to Captain 
Mercer because he believes that his Indians 
should occupy and work their own farms, instead 
of a the brush and renting their lands to 
whites. They object to Captain Scott because 
he is unwilling to let the La Pointe agency be 
run in the interest of the white lumber operators 
of the neighborhood. They object to Major 
Baldwin because he has the temerity to try to 
build up his Indians in the arts of civilization, as 
independent human beings and members of an 
organized society, instead of leaving them at the 
mercy of a local trader. They object to Captain 
Stouch because he has made the Indians on his 
reservation feel that he would protect them in 
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the rights promised them by the Government 
when they were settled there. They objected to 
Captain Nordstrom because he understood that 
he was detailed to the care of the Pueblo Indians, 
not to amuse himself, but to compel them to 
cease sacrificing human life in defiance of the laws 
of the Commonwealth. They object to Lieutenant 
Stottler because he brought his Apaches out of 
a condition of savagery to a recognition of the 
superiority of white civilization and an attempt to 
imitate it. They object to Major Freeman be- 
cause he has refused to let the Osage agenc 
pass out of his own hands, to which the Presi- 
dent confided it, and into those of an irresponsi- 
Lle rabble. 


Friends of an honest Indian service will do 
well to write letters of protest to their Repre- 
sentative or Senator against this clause in the 
Indian appropriation bill. 


7 The United States Senate last week decided 


by an overwhelming majority against seating 
Mr. Corbett, of Oregon, who was appointed by 
the Governor after the Legislature had failed 
to elect. The vote did not follow strictly 
party lines. The Populist Senator from 
Washington and several Democrats voted to 
seat Mr. Corbett, but a much larger number 
of Republicans, including Mr. McBride, of 


Oregon, voted to follow the precedent set in 


the case of Mr. Mantle, of Montana, a few 
years ago, and to exclude Mr. Corbett, de- 
spite the fact that he would vote with them 
on all partisan and financial questions. The 
result of the vote firmly establishes the rule 
that when a Legislature fails to discharge the 
duty of electing a United States Senator, the 
State must remain only half represented in 
the United States Senate. The knowledge 
of this rule may help to break legislative 
deadlocks in Senatorial contests, but the only 
sure way to relieve the Legislatures of these 
costly and demoralizing obstructions of public 
business is to pass the long-pending amend- 
ment permitting the election of Senators by 
the people. 


Our information respecting the railroad 
war between the Canadian Pacific and our 
own transcontinental lines is derived chiefly 
from American newspapers, and we have 
learned that some allowance must be made 
for national prejudice in such cases. None 
the less it appears clear that the Canadian 
Pacific has undertaken to get business away 
from American transcontinental lines by 
underbidding them, and that it is able to do 
this because it is not limited in its local 
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charges, and also because it is permitted 
under our laws to carry goods in bond from 
the coast over American soil to Canada with- 
out paying duty thereon. To meet this under. 


bidding two remedies are proposed: one, to 


allow those American transcontinental rail- 
roads which are in competition with the 
Canadian Pacific to charge more for the 
short than the long haul; second, to abolish 
the bonding privilege on goods carried across 
the American soil and delivered to the Cana- 
dian railways. © If it is true, as it appears to 
be, that the Canadian Pacific Railroad is 
taking advantage of its position to underbid 
American railways, and so subject them to 
an unfair competition, it seems to us clear 
that we must in some way by National action 
meet that unfair competition. There are cir. 
cumstances under which the American Nation 
must act as a Nation in competition with 
other nations, and in such cases, while it 
must be scrupulous to do no injustice, it 
must also be determined to allow no injustice 
to be perpetrated upon its citizens, whom 
it is bound to protect. It appears to us, 
however, that if the long and short haul 
clause is to be suspended in its application 
to transcontinental railways, as has been 
done by the Inter-State Railway Commission, 
such suspension should be accompanied with 
a proviso that local rates should not be in- 
creased. In other words, the transcontinental 
railroad, while permitted to reduce its rates 
even below the profit-earning figure, in order 
to meet unjust competition, should not be al- 
lowed to charge unjust rates to local shippers. 
In addition, if negotiations between our Gov- 
ernment and Canada cannot secure protec- 
tion from such unjust competition through 
the enactment of Canadian laws analogous 
to our own, then we see no reason why the 
bonding privilege now accorded to Canadians 
should not be abolished. We venture to ask 
our Canadian subscribers to take this Amer- 
ican view of the case into account, and to 
consider what measures, if any, are possible 
in their own country to make competition be- 
tween Canadian and American lines fair and 
honorable. 


The Philadelphia water scandal has as 
sumed alarming proportions. A few weeks 
ago we noted the epidemic of typhoid fever, 
and the attempt of a private water company 
to utilize the public danger by making a fifty- 
year contract to supply the city with a certain 
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quantity of water upon exorbitant terms. 
The public protest against this proposition 
during the municipal campaign, and the 
Mayor’s pledge to oppose it, led us to hope 
that the city had been saved from a repeti- 
tion of its blunder in the matter of its gas- 
works. It seems, however, that we counted 
too much on the power of public sentiment to 
control the action of public officials when 
their private interests are opposed to the 
interests of the public they represent. Last 
week, when the Mayor sent to the Councils a 
message requesting authority to issue the 
bonds for the improvement of the water supply, 
approved by the voters at the November elec- 
tion, the measure was promptly rejected by 
one branch of the Council, and the other 
branch forthwith passed the obnoxious ordi- 
nance providing for the fifty-year contract 
with the private water company. Further- 
more, this ordinance passed by precisely the 
majority necessary to repass it over the 
Mayor’s veto, so that the danger of its final 
adoption has become acute. Fortunately, the 
press of the city is almost a unit against it, 
and the public indignation aroused by the 
sale of the gas-works remained to kindle the 
opposition to. this greater outrage. But all 
these forces may prove too weak to prevent 
the consummation of the contract committing 
the public health for fifty years to the guard- 
ianship of a private corporation. 


Just how shameless the proposed contract 
is from an engineering standpoint is admira- 
bly brought out in the last issue of the “ En- 
gineering News ”—a paper which is as broad 
in its outlook as it is thorough in its special 
field. The civil engineer at the head of the 
Philadelphia Water Bureau spoke of the 
situation as follows in his last annual report: 


The city has at its doors an anyple supply of 
water for the freest possible use of all our citi- 
zens, for at least a generation or two to come, 
and our present machinery, with the possible ex- 
ception of our distribution system, will be ample 
for handling it for years to come. All we need 
is means for preventing waste and means for 
filtering the water. Both of these objects can be 
secured at a cost not exceeding, perhaps, $10,000,- 
000 total, and the needed improvement can be 
made gradually, defraying the expense out of the 
Surplus earnings of this bureau, which now 


“amount to about $1,000,000 annually. 


Yet, in spite of the fact that the surplus 
earnings of the water-works system would in 
ten years provide an adequate and wholesome 
supply of water, at a cost of about $10,000.- 


655 
000, the proposed contract will compel the 


City to pay $1,500,000 a year for fifty years— 


or $75,000,000—for a storage system which 
the engineers condemn as inadequate and ob- 
jectionable from the standpoint of the public 
health. But the scandal involved does not 
end here—or rather does not begin here. 
For years past, says the “ Engineering News,” 
private companies have been trying to get 
their grip upon the Philadelphia water sup- 
ply, and, though defeated again and again, 
have renewed the struggle, knowing that any 
number of victories for the city left them 
intact, while one victory for them would leave 
the city helpless so long as the contract lasted 
or its renewal could be forced by reason of 
the city’s dependence. During the last few 
years they have succeeded in carrying out 
the same policy that the private gas company 
pursued in relation to the gas-works. Though 
about one-half of the receipts of the public 
water-works, or about $1,000,000 a year, have 
been net profit, the Councils have used this 
money of the water consumers to reduce taxes, 
and have refused all appropriations for the 
improvement of the public water plant. In 
this way they have brought about the foul 
conditions from which the prevalence of 
typhoid fever has arisen. As the Philadel- 
phia “ Ledger” justly said, more than a fort- 
night ago: “ The death of a few score of 
people from typhoid fever . . . appears to 
be a matter of little consequence to the 
majority of Select Councilmen, who will do 
anything to serve a corporation.” 


Last week Congress took action on two 
measures of much moment to those whose 
interests are in Alaska and the Klondike. 
The first was the withdrawal, on Secretary 
Alger’s recommendation, of the proposed 
Klondike Relief Expedition. General A'ger 
confessed that he had recommended this ex- 
pedition on too insufficient information, and 
by their action Congressmen who had voted 
for it confessed the same. Advices from 
Dawson so late as February | report “all 
quiet.” It is said by some that the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of our Pacific seaports 
which had earnestly begged for this expedition 
have laid themselves open to severe criticism ; 
that the outfitters in those cities were think- 
ing quite as much of their incidental profit 
as of any relief to the supposedly starving 
miners. Be this as it may. the success of the 
Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson in securing, by this 
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means, the herd of reindeer for which he has 
for years begged a Congressional appropria- 
tion, is not devoid of good results. Whether 
the animals are sold to the Interior Depart- 
ment or not, they are now on their way to 
Alaska, where it is to be hoped they will ful- 
fill all that has been claimed for them for 
transportation purposes. It may be noted in 
this connection that the success of the Ameri- 
can Whaler Relief Expedition depends upon 
the herds of reindeer to be found at the Inte- 
rior Department stations in Alaska. Until 
railways are built in our northernmost pos- 
session the use of reindeer ought to be consid- 
erable. In any case, as Commissioner Harris, 
of the Education Bureau, claims, they will 
prove a useful auxiliary by rendering possible 
a ready distribution of freight and mail even 
for long distances from a railway or steamer 
terminus. The second action of Congress re- 
ferred to was the passing by the Senate of the 
Alaska Right-of-Way Bill. This measure ex- 
tends the homestead laws and provides for the 
right of way of railways in Alaska, The meas- 
ure also proposes an extension of the bonding 
privilege in return for concessions to our 
fishermen, thus renewing the old fisheries 
question which for a century has been pend. 
ing between Great Britain and the United 
States. This certainly follows Canada’s re- 
cent lead in proposing a concession from us 
in one quarter for her favor in another. The 
famous Section Thirteen of the bill gives 
authority for imposing such restrictions upon 
the transshipment of merchandise at Wrangel 
as will check the Dominion Government's 
purpose in providing “ an exclusive privilege 
of transportation.” 


Senator Hill, in an article in the New York 
“Sun ” of March 7, presents very effectively 
the arguments against the Ellsworth News- 
paper Bill now pending in the New York 
Legislature, of which we have already given 
our readers some account. There are two 
definite offenses against good morals which 
may be perpetrated by the press, for which 
the law already provides adequate penalty : 
the first, the libel of the individual; the sec- 
ond, the publication of obscene or immoral 
literature or art. The Ellsworth Bill seeks 
to supplement these laws by one providing 
for a guasi censorship of the press, differing 
from that of Turkey or Russia in that the 
censorship is not to be applied beforehand, to 
prevent the publication to which the authori- 
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ties may object, but to punish the publication 
afterwards provided the authorities object. 
It provides in general terms that editing, 
publishing, or circulating any paper which 
has a tendency to corrupt, deprave, degrade, 
or injure the minds or morals of the public is 
a misdemeanor. Senator Hill well points out 
that it is impossible to say with accuracy 
what has such a tendency. To one man the 
advocacy of the right to play games of ball 
on Sunday; to another the advocacy of the 
right to sell liquor at any time; to a third 
the publication of one of Robert Ingersoll’s 
speeches attacking the Christian faith; to 
still another the publication of an article by 
an extreme Protestant offensive to Roman 
Catholics, or by an extreme Roman Catholic 
offensive to Protestants, would be regarded 
as having such a tendency. The question 
whether it has such a tendency or not is 
apparently left to the chance verdict of a 
jury, and as the paper may be prosecuted in 
any county in which it is circulated, it may 
be prosecuted in sixty counties at once, and 
the publishers subjected to the sixty chances. 
We agree heartily with Senator Hill in his 
condemnation of this bill. The experience 
of the past has proved Thomas Jefferson's 
aphorism to be true: “ Error is without dan- 
ger so long as truth is left free to combat it.” 
The remedy for publications which have a 
tendency to deteriorate the morals of the 
community is not in press censorship, but in 
better education. We hope that it is true 
that the country press are opposed to this 
measure, and by their influence will succeed 
in defeating it in the Assembly. Not the 
least evil of the so-called “ yellow journal- 
ism” is its effect in making men forget the 
lessons of history, and inciting them to at- 
tempt by experiments which the past has 
proved futile to correct a new form of an old 
abuse. 


Upon the recommendation of Governor 
Black, the New York Legislature has voted 
to submit a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for biennial instead of annual sessions of 
the Legislature. When first brought into the 
Legislature the Democrats almost unitedly 
opposed it, taking the ground that it was in 
the interest of the monopolies which dreaded 
public control over their privileges. At the 
beginning of last week, however, Mr. Croker. 
supported by the Executive Committee of 
Tammany Hall, declared in favor of biennial 
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sessions, and forthwith the Democrats, with 
the same unanimity as before, supported the 
measure they had antagonized. A more con- 
spicuous exhibition of boss supremacy has 
rarely been given. The merits of the meas- 
ure, however, are not to be determined by 
the fact that the bosses support it. Indeed, 
its supporters claim that the bosses have in 
this case merely recognized the popular de- 
mand, despite the protests of legislators and 
newspapers having a selfish interest in fre- 
quent sessions. In support of this claim is the 
undoubted fact that New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and South Carolina are the only States which 
retain annual sessions of the Legislature 
There are three arguments for biennial ses- 
sions: first, economy; second, distrust of 
legislative bodies; third, a growing convic- 
tion that all necessary business can be trans- 
acted in briefer time than is now provided 
for. The first argument is of minor impor- 
tance; we can afford to pay for annual ses- 
sions if we need them. The second is of 
popular weight; but the real remedy for evil 
legislation is not in reducing legislative hours 
but in improving the quality of legislators. 
The third argument appears to us sound, if not 
conclusive. A great part of present legislative 
activity is taken up in private and local meas- 
ures which are bad, and which would be 
crowded out of sight in briefer and less fre- 
quent sessions. The experience of other 
States indicates that biennial sessions are 
quite adequate for all fud/ic business of a 
legitimate nature. 


The administration of the Health Depart- 
ment of the city of New York is of importance 
to the whole country; for that city is the 
gateway to commerce and immigration; it is 
the largest distributing point for manufac- 
tured supplies to the whole country. The 
appointment of Mr. Nathan Straus as Presi- 
dent of the Health Board by Mayor Van 
Wyck gave a hope to the most skeptical and 
pessimistic citizens that this important branch 
of the municipal government would be ad- 
ministered in the interests and for the pro- 
tection of the people. Mr. Straus had as 
a private citizen done more than any other 
one man in the entire city to mitigate the 
evils generated by impure milk. He had 
studied certain phases of the problems of pub- 
lic health, and was equipped for the duties of 
the position as few men could be. Since he 


took office the Health Board has been made 
such a target for criticism from the Mayor's 
office that on Thursday of last week he re- 
signed as President of the Health Board, 
and within an hour the Mayor appointed 
Michael C. Murphy, previously a clerk in the 
First District Court. The new appointee 
has been a Tammany leader in the First 
Assembly District for many years. Tammany 
discovered his versatility. He has repre- 
sented his district in the Assembly and the 
Senate; he has been Excise Commissioner, 
and is now President of the Health Board. 
The present administration is carrying its 
economies to the danger point in this Depart- 
ment. The mercantile inspection department 
was abolished, and now the appropriation for 
the inspectors under the Board for this work 
has been refused. This department of the 
Health Board was not only a protection to 
the health of the community, but to its 
morals. The employment in mercantile es- 
tablishments of children under school age, of 
children who could not read or write, had 
been made impossible since the establishment 
of this branch of the Health Board. It will 
now become possible again. 


The interests of the people of the State of 
New York should be actively engaged in the 
consideration of a -proposition which has 
been referred to the State Committee on Pub- 
lic Health. It relates to the establishment 
of a State Sanitarium in the Adirondack 
Mountains for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The death-rate from this 
scourge is very high throughout the entire 
country. In the State of New York alone, 
Statistics show that thirteen thousand deaths 
occur annually as the result of this disease. 
The city of New York appropriated the sum 
of $60,000 for the Board of Health of the 
city to be used in removing deserving per- 
sons suffering from tuberculosis from tene- 
ment-houses and sending them to special 
institutions. A home for consumptives ex- 
ists in Brooklyn;.one has been recently 
established within the upper wards of New 
York. These are steps in the right direction, 
but science has proved that climatic conditions 
form as large a factor in the development of 
this disease as in its cure. New York State 
is fortunate in having within its bounds a 
region offering the right climatic conditions 
for the retarding, and often for the cure, of 
this disease. What is asked now is thata 
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committee shall be appointed by the State 
to make further investigations as to the 
disease, its causes, its treatment, the allevia- 
tion through climate possible within the State 
bounds, and then to provide for those cases 
which should receive the protection of the 
State and which would be benefited by removal 
to the climate offering the possibilities of 
relief and cure. 


The suffering in New York City, espe- 
cially in the tenement-house districts, from 
this disease is beyond the power of im- 
agination to conceive or language to express, 
Ignorance is largely responsible for the 
spread of this disease. Nothing but the 
removal of the patient from a home will pro- 
tect the inmates of that home from the dan- 
ger of contagion. Public sentiment in th‘s 
State must be aroused to the point of ‘de- 
manding that right provision shall be made 
for the care and possible cure of those suffer- 
ing from consumption. Private enterprise 
has done much, but it cannot do what the 
State can and should do. New York is 
fortunate in having had an experiment station 
under the best scientific control, which offers 
a precedent and is a proof of what may be 
done. Dr. Trudeau, who established and 
controls the sanitariums at Saranac, New 
York, has demonstrated by his energy and 
scientific skill the possibilities of caring for 
the unfortunates of this State, who suffer 
and die, not because they cannot be cured, 
but because the State has not made right 
provisions for their care and cure. The 
time has come for the State to follow this 
pioneer and to establish in the Adirondacks 
colonies for the treatment of those suffering 
from consumption in its incipient stages, and 
also to establish within a short distance of 
the large cities colonies where the incurables 
can be placed within easy reach of their 
relatives, providing them with all the facili- 
ties possible to make life a pleasure in spite 
of their physical limitations. 


The State Board of Charities of New 
York has drafted a bill, now before the Legis- 
lature, which gives to the Board unprecedented 
powers. It decrees that this Board shall de- 
vise rules and regulations for the placing out 
in families of all dependent children of the 
State; it may alter or amend these rules at 
any time; a penalty of from fifty to two 


hundred and fifty dollars is imposed on 
conviction of a violation of the rules and 
regulations established by the Board. A 
substitute bill has been drafted by several 
organizations having the care of dependent 
children, which protects the interests of the 
children without giving powers which may 
be in the future misapplied. This bill gives 


‘the power of decision to the State Board 


of Charities after an abuse in the placing 
out of children has been discovered. It 
gives the State Board the power to take 
away from any institution or person the right 
of placing children after conviction, but gives 
such institutions or persons the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the judicial district. 
The placing of children for gain, or with 
people who have not proved their fitness for 
such care, is a crime against humanity, and 
public sentiment will certainly support the 
purpose of this bill which protects the chil- 
dren and guards the rights of public and 
private institutions in the management of their 
own affairs. Both bills protect the religious 
beliefs of the parents in the placing of their 
children. 


& 


The business world during February was 
a world of progress in most departments. 
Bank clearings were half as much again as 
those for February 1897, and one-third larger 
than those for February 1896. Even com- 
pared with February 1892, the heaviest 
month on record, the gain is more than six 
per cent. No less .encouraging is the report 
of business failures. According to « Dun’s 
Review,” they were smaller than in any, other 
month except three of the previous fifty-two, 
while the ratio of defaulted liabilities to pay- 
ments is at a lower rate than has appeared 
in the first part of any year, with two excep- 
tions, of the last twenty-three years. There 
has been a remarkible elimination of failures 
for large amounts. The Gov. rnment surplus 
of revenue over expenditure of nearly two 
million dollars. during February calls for 
special mention, since this is the first Febru- 
ary surplus since 1892. Nevertheless, so 
well informed an authority as the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York “ Jour- 
nal of Commerce” estimates for the current 
fiscal year a total deficit of forty-five to fifty 
millions, or the largest deficit of any fiscal 
year, save one, in our history. General ex- 
ports for February from the port of New 
York exceeded those for February 1897 by 
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about one-fifth, but imports were about one- 
tenth less. Wheat exports from all ports for 
February were nearly twice as great as a 
year ago. Since July 1, 1897, wheat ship- 
ments (including flour) surpass those of any 
previous year but one. The price was ad- 
vanced, especially at Chicago; at New York 
the average of daily quotations was $1.040, 
as against January’s $1.038. The total re- 
maining supply is about a sixth more than 
last year. While corn exports were not so 
great as those for February a year ago, the 
total since July |, 1897, exceeds even the un- 
precedented movement of last year. The 
grain movement on the Granger roads for 
February was the largest in four years. The 
cotton crop is the heaviest on record, and the 
price has advanced. After some weeks of 
partial closing of many great cotton-goods 
mills the average of prices for goods is 
only about one per cent. above the low- 
est point. While the woolen-mills have 
been doing more work than ever before, 
the average of prices has yielded some- 
what. Iron and steel outputs maintain their 
unprecedented character, but are insufficient 
to supply the demand; prices are slightly 
higher. The price of copper has advanced 
to a high record, and production is being 
pushed; it may be known that now we pro- 
duce more than the output of all the rest of 
the world. Two decades ago we produced 
but a tenth of our present output. The war 
scare’s influence was hardly apparent save in 
the stock and bond list. Government bonds 
declined slightly, but railway and other securi- 
ties markedly. 


The “ Review of Reviews” makes an im- 
portant contribution to the knowledge of the 
situation in France in a series of three inter- 
views in its current issue. M. Drumont, the 
editor of “ La Libre Parole,” and the author 
of * La France Juive,’ is one of the most 
aggressive leaders of the agitation against 
the Jews in that country. What he has to 
say throws very little light on the causes of 
the hatred, but brings into very strong light 
its intensity. He declares that in the English 
press the Jewish side of the situation passes 
current because the Jews control all the chan- 
nels of publicity. Before the Revolution there 
was, he says, no anti-Semitic feeling in France 
because the Jew was treated as an enemy of 
Aryan and Christian society, and was kept in 
his place. Now everything is changed. The 
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old unity has been broken up. cohesion has 
gone, and the Jew, with his race solidarity, 
his genius for organization, his disciplined 
mind, and his sharpened wits, has taken 
advantage of the chaos of opinion and social. 
order to make himself master of France. 
To-day France is under his feet. What those 
who are leading the agitation against the 
Jew want is special legislation which shall 
render the Jewish money-kings harmless ; but 
such legislation is not to be expected from 
the present Government. M. Drumont looks 
for an uprising of the people against the 
Jews, and he intimates that this uprising will 
end either in proscription or massacre. He 
thinks the English-speaking race both at 
home and in this country able to deal with 
the Jew in open competition, because people 
of English descent have had a long political 
education and have come to political maturity. 
Frenchmen, on the other hand, are, politically 
speaking, children in experience, and they 
are helpless against the superior organization 
and force of the Jew. 


9 


Dr. Max Nordau, viewing the agitation 
from the Jewish standpoint, declares that 
the anti-Semitic movement is very largely 
promoted by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that the massacre in Algiers and the out- 
breaks of violence in France are the fruit of 
Roman Catholic opposition. The extermina- 
tion of the Jew has already begun, and’ Nor- 
dau regards the situation as serious in the ex- 
treme. M. Zola, who was interviewed on the 
eve of his trial, declares that the movement 
against the Jew is anew form of Socialism, 
the people having been made to believe that 
the Jews represent the unlawful accumulation 
and abuse of the money power. Ten years ago 
the Socialists were crying, “ Down with the 
capitalist!” they are now crying, “ Down 
with the Jews!’’—the anti-Semitic leaders, 
acting largely in the interest of the Roman 
Catholic party, having persuaded them that 
the labor of France is paid for by Jewish 
money, and that the nation is in dishonorable 
vassalage to the Rothschilds and other He- 
brew bankers. As it exists to-day, Zola de- 
clares that anti-Semitism in France isa hypo- 
critical form of Socialism. The cry, “ Kill 
the Jews! extermininate them!’ heard in 
Paris and in other parts of France a hundred 
years after a Revolution which was a move- 
ment for the equality of justice and fraternity, 
seems irconceivable. M. Zola regards it as 
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a kind of madness, and declares that the 
stories about the vassalage of France to the 
Jewish bankers and the organization of a 
syndicate of Jews to free Dreyfus are pure 
fabrication, and that the source of the whole 
trouble is the success of the Jew and the 
jealousy which that success arouses. A 
group of demagogues who have their own 
interests to serve, the active though veiled 
leadership of the Roman Catholic authorities, 
the jealousy of the commercial classes, the 
hatred of the peasants against those who 
have loaned them money and taken advan- 
tage of their own incompetence, and the pas- 
sion of the unthinking proletariate against 
success, capacity, and capital—these are the 
elements which have made France mad for 
the time being, and which may bring about 
a terrible crime against the Jewish race in 
that country. 


The London County Council election re- 
sulted in a signal victory for the Progressives 
—or the party which has especially cham- 
pioned the public operation of quasi-public 
franchises, liberal appropriations for public 
works, and the non-sectarian administration 
of the public schools. In recent campaigns, 
however, the chief interest seems to have 
arisen from the effort of the Conservative 
Ministry to secure a victory for the Modera- 
tives by thrusting national issues into the 
municipal contest. Lord Salisbury made a 
general attack upon the extensive powers of 
the County Council, and declared in favor of 
a return to district self-government. The 
city was suffering, he said, from a craze for 
bigness, or “ megalomania, ” as he termed it. 
His plan seemed to involve the separation of 
the rich districts from the poor, and thus the 
hampering of all public works for the educa- 
tion and health of the more needy portions of 
the community. On this ground the Pro- 
gressives attacked his plan as reactionary; 
and although London is a Conservative city, 
the Progressives carried the day by majori- 
ties in nearly two-thirds of the districts. As 
the Liberal leaders had taken the side of the 
Progressives as uniformly as the Conserva- 
tive leaders had taken the side of the Modera- 
tives, the result is naturally regarded as a 
Liberal victory. 


The Ontario Liberals have been in power 
for twenty years—a longer period than that 


recorded for any present governmental ad- 
ministration. Last week the Ontario Gov- 
ernment narrowly escaped defeat, being sus- 
tained but by a majority of three. The figures 
are: forty-nine Liberals, forty-three Conserva- 
tives, one Patron (Farmers’ party), 4nd one 
vacant constituency. Two Cabinet members 
were defeated, and the contest is regarded as 
the most bitter held in Canada for many 
years. The Government had been attacked 
on the ground that it had been favoring our 
lumbermen who get their logs in Canada; 
hence that it was anti-Canadian, as all the logs 
would one day be required in the Dominion. 
To this the Government retorted that for two 
decades the revenue from the sale of timber- 
berths to our citizens had given to the Prov- 
ince a freedom from general taxation. Fur- 
thermore, even with the present rate of export 
of saw-logs to this country, the Ontario tim- 
ber reserves would suffice for the consumption 
of a century anda half. Nevertheless, as we 
have already stated, the Government has de- 
cided to insert in all future contracts for the 
sale of timber-berths a clause making it com- 
pulsory to manufacture the timber in Canada. 
This, it is expected, will prohibit the exporta- 
tion of saw-logs and benefit Canadian industry. 


The outcry against the Government seems ~ 


hardly justified, since it began years ago to 
prohibit log exportation, but it did decide 
to respect the 1897 licenses. The Toronto 
“Globe” hopes that the attention of the 
Government will never again be taken up 
with measures for the defense of the terri- 
torial and constitutional rights of the Province 
or with barren discussions on questions of 
race orcreed. We are notso sure about that. 


Possibilities 
In a very suggestive book entitled “ Possi- 


bilities,” a kind of practical philosophy of 
life, the Rev. Dr. James G. McClure has a 


chapter on Protecting our Possibilities, and - 


he naturally chooses as one of his illustrations 
of the man who fails to protect his possibili- 
ties the tragical story of Samson, a man 
possessed of the very highest capacities of a 
certain kind, and who was conscious of their 
possession, but who failed to protect them 
from the assault which destroyed them. 
The illustration is an old one, and for that 
reason an impressive one, The great truth 


which the story presents so effectively has . 


been told a thousand times in every genera- 
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tion. The failure of men and women of gifts 
and resources to protect their possessions is 
the recurring tragedy of life. Nothing is 
more easily lost than a great possibility. 
Men are every day sacrificing chances of 
usefulness, greatness, and happiness, either 
through ignorance or through reckless indif- 
ference. In no way is this sacrifice more 
constantly made than in those moments of 
discouragement which come to every one; 
at such times a man is tempted to lose faith 
in himself. It has often been said that 
depression and discouragement put the most 
effective weapons into the hands of the devil. 
True faith in one’s self does not have its 
source in any kind of conceit, but in a pro- 
found belief in the definite possibilities of 
every human soul, and the spiritual destiny 
of every human life. 


The President 


Recent events make it clear that in a Pres- 
idential election the question is not only, What 
principle shall triumph? Quite as important 
is the question, What sort of person shall 
be elected to the Presidential chair? A 
President who was a demagogue, or who was 
easily captivated by the transient passions of 
a great people, or who mistook the noisy 
eddies at the side for the deep currents of 
public opinion in the center, or who was him- 
self emotional and unstable, without sobriety 
of judgment and steadiness of purpose, might 
easily before this have plunged this country 
unprepared into a needless and an unjust war 
with Spain. In such a time it is of the ut- 
most importance that the President should 
reflect the soberer judgment of the substantial 
people—reflect that judgment because he 
himself is a man of sobriety and self-restraint. 
Serious evil might have been done to Amer- 
ica by the free coinage of silver; from the 


Republican point of view, serious evil would 


have been done by the abandonment of a 
protective tariff; but neither the free coinage 
of silver nor the abandonthent of the protect- 
ive tariff could have wrought the evil which 
would have been wrought by a needless and 
unjust war, into which a weak or passionate 
President might easily have brought the 
country. 

It is, indeed, possible that the time may 
come when the United States will have to 
intervene in Cuba on the simple ground of 
humanity. The time may come when war, 


or at least possible war, will be necessary 
and just. But war declared in the feverish 
excitement of-a moment, caused by the dis- 
aster to the Maine, would have impeached 
the honor as well as imperiled the prosperity 
of the Nation. That we have been carried 
safely by this peril, that the Nation has main- 
tained sobriety and steadiness, that it is wait- 
ing the result of an investigation, and that 
when that result is made known it will not 
then proceed to war (whatever the result of 
the investigation may be) until every resource 
is exhausted in the endeavor to maintain 
honorable peace, is due primarily to the 
steadiness, to the sobriety, and the strength 
of purpose of the President, who has had no 
little pressure to resist, and who has resisted 
it with a calmness and an equipoise which 
deserve all praise. The incident is one 
which should be borne in mind by conven- 
tions when they nominate, and by the people 
when they elect. No President should be 
either nominated or elected in a passionate 
outburst of enthusiasm, nor solely because he 


is supposed to represent some great and fun- 


damental political principle. It is quite as 
essential that he should have a character 
which represents the best judgment, the best 
strength, and the best commingled caution 
and courage of the people for whom he must 
act in times of sudden crises. 


A New England Type 


The introspective, self-communing type of 
character seems to have passed out of modern 
life, and in particular out of modern Amer- 
ican life, with the older New England of 
which it was representative. Yet in the tragic 
death of a young college man, one of the most 
widely beloved of Harvard’s recent graduates, 
Marshall Newell, of Springfield, Mass.—a rail- 
way superintendent, whose body was found 
beside the track where he was struck down 
while walking in the night—there came to 
light remarkable testimony to the persistence 
of this type, and a disclosure of the secret of 
an influence over others which was felt but 
not understood. 

Newell had done the things which honor 
young manhood. Coming from the country, 
with no social prestige behind him, he had 
made his own place in the first rank. His 
perfection of physique and charm of manner, 
enhanced by a certain reserve, commanded 
that place for him. His character, not his 
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preaching, silenced loose talk in his presence. 
The perfect fairness of his play on the foot- 
ball field, even in the closest of “the great 
games,” won for him the respect and regard 
of those who played against him. These were 
the outward commonplaces of his short career. 
A man of affairs, dominated to all appear- 
ance by exacting daily responsibilities, the 
last thing which most people would associate 
with him was that habit of introspection 
which is given to talking about itself to itself 
' in the pages of a journal. To the modern 
mind there is in this habit something incon- 
gruous, distinctly unmodern. It may be nat- 
ural to a philosopher like Amiel, in whom 
rare gifts otherwise ran to seed through im- 
potence of expression, and who found in his 
journal “a means whereby the thinker- be- 
comes conscious of his own inner life.” Or 
it may belong better to an immature genius 
like Marie Bashkirtseff, doomed to early 
death, and bent on leaving behind some rec- 
ord of herself, who, therefore, set down in 
her journal “everything, everything, every- 
thing—for otherwise what use were it?” But 
to asseciate a jourral with a full-blooded, 
robust, virile young man of to-day like Newell 
seems to involve a contradiction of types. 

The few extracts from the journal read at 
the memorial service in Appleton Chapel, ex- 
tracts that could be read without_violation of 
a scrupulously guarded reserve, revealed in 
Newell a poetic appreciation of beauty in 
nature as unexpected as the journalitself. To 
nature he constantly looked for the inspiration 
of his hidden, inner life. He missed, as he 
wrote, “ the light upon the hills,” “ the golden 
shafts of light,” as he calls them elsewhere ; 
“the mountains crowned with dusky purple.” 
He listens, he says, “to the language of the 
leaves and feels the colors of the west.” The 
wind drives the clouds one day “as if they 
were waves crested with russet brown.” 
“Make thou my spirit pure and clear,” he 
prays, “as are the frosty skies ’—the image 
used in Tennyson’s “St. Agnes.” ‘I sup- 
pose,” said Professor Peabody in interpreta- 
tive comment, “that very few friends of 
Marshall Newell would imagine that these 
were his words, or that beneath his quiet 
manner he was stirred by reflections like 
these. Yet that is the very essence of the 
type; a controlled and reserved exterior, and 
within a rich interior world of manly ideals 
and dreams.” 

The interest of this suggestive glimpse be- 
hind the outward man is, for those outside 


the personal circle, its disclosure of heredity 
and environment. Little as he probably real. 
ized it, Newell stood for that New England 
“ aloofness,” that persisting “ old Puritan con- 
sciousness,” which Henry. James emphasizes 
in his essay on Hawthorne. The habit of 
keeping a journal was quite general at the be- 
ginning of the century. By an uncle’s advice 
Hawthorne is supposed to have begun his 
own journal-keeping at the age of twelve. 
This habit was a sign of transition ; a natural 
legacy for the preceding generation to be- 
queath to that succeeding. The habit of 
turning to one’s journal as to a companion is 
easily recognized as a direct inheritance of the 
New England temperament. 

But not so readily associated with it is that 
sensitiveness to suggestions of beauty in the 
outward world which was one of Newell's 
distinguishing marks. This, indeed, belongs 
to Emerson and Hawthorne as representative 
of the New England temperament in litera- 
ture. But in them it is to be referred to the 
graft of literary genius and culture, as to a 
development alien to the temperament itself. 
Yet the two qualities, in so many ways com- 
plementary, are oftener found united in the 
New England temperament than appears on 
the surface. The foremost of the New Eng- 
land theologians, the theologian of the most 
ruthless logic, one whose self-analysis was the 
perfection of art in psychical dissection, 
sought the solitude of nature not alone for 
“ meditation and prayer,” but as well for re- 
freshment of soul and sense in closeness to 
sky, and tree, and flower, and stretch of view. 
Jonathan Edwards has left behind him pas- 
sages which are a succession of sentences 
like these: “When we behold the light and 
brightness of the sun, the golden edges of an 
evening cloud, or the beauteous bow, we be- 
hold the adumbrations of His glory and 
goodness; and in the blue sky, of His mild- 
ness and gentleness.” 

A college chronicler summed up Newell's 
early environment in this simple but preg- 
nant phrase: “Reared on a farm in the 
Berkshire Hills, he learned to love nature and 
to respect truth.” Under like outward con- 
ditions, the old New England temperament 


-masked in modern guise reasserted itself. re- 


deeming in its recurrence the charm of a 
type almost lost to us of to-day, the charm of 
qualities but dimly recognized until they were 
gone. That they reappeared in a representa- 
tive young man of to-day, whose immaturity 
of career closes all but conjecture as to what 
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he might have been, is impressive evidence 
of their reality. 


A National Institution 


The financial straits in which the Johns 
Hopkins University finds itself have com- 
pelled the Trustees of that institution to bring 
its condition before the Legislature of Mary- 
land and to ask for State aid. Some time 
ago, as readers of The Outlook will remem- 
ber, a local subscription in behalf of the 
University resulted in the raising of nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars—a contribution to 
its funds which has enabled the University to 
keep up its work with practically undimin- 
ished facilities and force until the present. 
But the losses from depreciation of securities 
have been so great that a crisis cannot be 
much longer avoided. The Outlook has 
taken many occasions to comment upon the 
splendid work of a university which, although 
one of the youngest in term of years, has been 
one of the most influential and stimulating in 
the kind and degree of its influence. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that no other 
university has ever achieved greater positive 
results for good in so brief a period of time. 
Dr. Gilman, in assuming the presidency, saw 
with the insight of a true educator that the 
secret of the power and influence of a great 
institution of learning lies primarily in its 
teaching body. Instead, therefore, of making 
large investments in buildings, Dr. Gilman 
persuaded his trustees to make a great invest- 
ment in scholars of the first rank. He drew 
around him a group of distinguished teachers 
at the very start. The fellowship system 
made it possible to organize a body of picked 
scholars among the students, which not only 
attracted aspiring young men from all parts 
of the country, but gave the University an 
unusual tone of scholarly earnestness. 

Within a very few years, as the result of 
the rare sagacity of its organization, the 
Johns Hopkins University was known through- 
out the entire academic world. It was not 
long before it was counting its graduates who 
had been called to professorships in other 
institutions by the score, while its group sys- 
tem, its methods of department work, and its 
publications, fastened the attention of the 
academic community in this country upon it. 
Its services to American education have been 
So important, and it has done so much to lift 
education above its old provincial lines, that 


it has laid the whole country under lasting 
obligations. Standing midway between the 
North and the South, the Johns Hopkins has 
mediated intellectually between the two sec- 
tions. It is from that point of view an 
institution of the greatest importance. It 
has been National in its scope and service, 
and it ought now to command the support of 


the Nation. It is a National, not a local, 


institution. -With many other much older 
institutions of learning, colleges and univer- 
sities, its endowment has suffered through no 
lack of foresight or sagacity on the part of its 
President; but its noble work ought not to be 
allowed to suffer because its investments have 
depreciated. ‘The investment which it has 
made in the development of greater America 
ought now to yield it a support of the most 
generous character. To let such an institu- 
tion fail through diminution of its force and 
limitation of its field of work would be a 
National disgrace. There must be men of 
fortune who will be glad of this opportunity 
of investing in the future of the country 
by reinforcing the endowment of the Johns 
Hopkins. 


Work and Culture . 
The Ultimate Test 


“I have cut more than one field of oats 
and wheat,” writes M. Charles Wagner, 
“cradled for long hours under the August 
sky to the slow cadence of the blade as it 
swung to and fro, laying low at every stroke 
the heavy yellow heads. I have heard the 
quail whistle in the distant fields beyond the 
golden waves of wheat and the woods that 
looked blue above the vines. I have thought 
of the clamors of mankind, of the oven-like 
cities, of the problems which perplex the age, 
and my insight has grown clearer. Y¥es, I 
am positive that one of the great curatives 
of our evils, our maladies, social, moral, and 
intellectual, would be a return to the soil, a 
rehabilitation of the work of the fields.” In 
these characteristically ardent words one of 
the noblest Frenchmen of the day has hit 
upon a truth of general application. To 
come once more into personal relations with 
mother earth is to secure health of body and 
of mind; and with health comes clarity of 
vision. To touch the soil as a worker is to 
set all the confined energies of the body free; 
to incite all its functions to normal activity ; 
to secure that physical harmony which results 
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from,a full and normal play of all the physi- 
cal forces on an adequate object. 

In like manner, true work of mind or tech- 
nical skill brings peace, composyre, sanity, to 
one to whom the proper outlet of his energy 
has been denied. To youth, possessed by 
an almost riotous vitality, with great but un- 
used powers of endurance and of positive 
action, the finding of its task means concen- 
tration of energy instead of dissipation, 
directness of action instead of indecision, 
conscious increase of power instead of deep- 
ened sense of inefficiency, and the happi- 
ness which rises like a pure spring from the 
depths of the soul when the whole nature is 
poised and harmonized. The torments of 
uncertainty, the waste and disorder of the 
period of ferment, give place to clear vision, 
free action, natural growth. There are few 
moments in life so intoxicating as_ those 
which follow the final discovery of the task 


one is appointed to perform. It is a true. 


home-coming after weary and anxious wan- 
dering ; it is the lifting of the fog off a peril- 
ous coast; it is the shining of the sun after 
days of shrouded sky. 

The “storm and stress” period is always 
interesting because it predicts the appearance 
of-a new power; and men instinctively love 
every evidence of the greatness of the race, 
as they instinctively crave the disclosure of 


new truth. In the reaction against the mo- 


notony of formalism and of that deadly con- 
ventionalism which is the peril of every ac- 
cepted method in religion, art, education, or 
politics, men are ready to welcome any revolt, 
however extravagant. Too much life is 
always better than too little, and the absurd- 
ities of young genius are nobler than the 
selfish prudence of aged sagacity. The wild 
days at Weimar which Klopstock looked 
at askance, and not without good reason; the 
excess of passion and action in Schiller's 
“ Robbers ;” the turbulence of - the young 
Romanticists, with long hair and red waist- 
coats, crowding the Théatre Francais to 
compel the acceptance of “ Hernani ”—these 
stormy dawns of the new day in art are 
always captivating tothe imagination. Their 
interest lies, however, not in their turbulence 
and disorder, but in their promise. If real 
achievements do not follow the early outbreak, 
the latter are soon forgotten; if they herald 
a new birth of power, they are fixed in the 
memory of a world which, however slow and 
cold, loves to feel the fresh impulse of the 
awakening human spirit. The wild days at 


Weimar were the prelude to a long life of 
sustained energy and of the highest produc- 
tivity; “The Robbers” was soon distanced 
and eclipsed by the noble works of one of 


the noblest of modern spirits; and to the. 


extravagance of the ardent French Roman.- 
ticists of 1832 succeeded those great works in 
verse and prose which have made the last half- 
century memorable in French literary history. 

It is the fruitage of work, not the wild 
play of undirected energy, which gives an 
epoch its decisive influence and a man his 
place and power. Both aspects of the “storm 
and stress” period need to be kept in mind. 
When it is tempted te condemn too sternly 
the extravagance of such a period, society 
will do well to recall how often this undirected 
or ill-directed play of energy has been the 
forerunner of a noble putting forth of creative 
power. And those who are involved in such 
an outpouring of new life, on the other hand, 
will do well to remember that extravagance 
is never the sign of art; that license is never 
the liberty which sets free the creative force: 
that “storm and stress” is, at the best, only 
a promfse of sound work; and that the im- 
portance and reality depend entirely upon 
the fruit it bears. 

The decisive test, in other words, comes 
when a nian deals, in patience and fidelity, 
with the task which is set before him. Up 
to this point his life, however rich and varied, 
has been a preparation ; now comes that final 
trial of strength which is to bring into clear 
light whatever power is in him, be that power 
great or small. If work had no other quality, 
the fact that it settles a man’s place among 
men would invest it with the highest dignity; 
for a man’s place can be determined only by 
a complete unfolding and measurement of all 
the powers that are in him, and this process 
of development must have all the elements of 
the highest moral process. So great, indeed, 
is the importance of work from this point of 
view that it seems to involve, under the ap- 
pearance of a provisional judgment, the 
weight and seriousness of a final judgment of 
men. Such a judgment, as every man knows 
who has the conscience either of a moralist 
or of an artist, is being hourly registered in 
the growth which is silently accomplished 
through the steady and skillful doing of one’s 
work, or in the gradual but inevitable decline 
and decay which accompany and follow the 
slovenly, indifferent, or unfaithful performance 
of one’stask. We make or unmake ourselves 
by and through our work; marring our ma 
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terial and spiritual fortunes or discovering 
and possessing them at will. The idle talk 
about the play of chance in the world, the 
futile attempt to put on the broad back of 
circumstances that burden of responsibility 
which rests on our own shoulders, deceives 
no man in his saner moments. 
fruits of success are not always within our 
reach, no matter how strenuous our struggles 
to pluck them; but that inward strength, of 
which all forms of outward prosperity are 
but visible evidences, lies within the grasp of 
every true worker. Fidelity, skill, energy— 
the noble putting forth of one’s power in 
some worthy form of work—never fail of 
that unfolding of the whole man in harmoni- 
ous strength which is the only ultimate and 
final form of success. 


A Lenten Thought 


The Forgiveness of Sins 


The more profound the repentance for 
past sins, the more difficult becomes belief 
in thein complete forgiveness ; for the further 
one goes towards righteousness the more 
heinous become past offenses, and the more 
difficult self-forgiveness. It is hard for the 
sensitive spirit to believe that God can for- 
give that which toa heightened conscience 
seems beyond forgiveness. The words of 
the communion office in the Prayer-Book, 
“The memory of them is grievous unto 
us, the burden of them is intolerable,” ex- 
press the feeling of one who looks into 
the face of the sins he has committed and 
realizes what those sins mean in the separa- 
tion of the soul from God. In this-season 
this oppressive sense of wasted opportunities 
and evil deeds haunts the most spiritual- 
minded, and deepens in the exact degree in 
which one’s conscience becomes sensitive and 
one’s spiritual life active and intense, unless, 
at the same time, one accepts fully and freely 
the divine truth of the forgiveness of sins. 
Phillips Brooks, who saw with such unerring 
insight into the spiritual problems of men, 
has spoken to the repentant in words so true 
and so beautiful that they deserve to be 
written in gold: 

The sins Christ has forgiven are dead, but they 
are not gone. If none of the dead go from us, 
if when death comes a new and finer life begins, 


and he whom we call dead is with us in sweetest, 
subtlest portion of his life, with everything of 


harshness, every disagreement, every power of 
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harm taken out, wny may it not be so with our 
dead sins? It is so, surely! There is a soul in 
them which lives on still while their body of 
wickedness has penshed—a soul of patience, of 
watchfulness, of gratitude, and of never-dying 
love. Oh, my dear rriends, we have not done with 
a sin of ours, we nave not finished its history, 
until, long, long after it has died in the kind for- 
giveness of the Saviour, we have traced the eter- 
nal career of the spirit which its death has lib- 
erated into life, giving steadfastness to duty, and 
charity to friendship, ana unutterable tenderness 
to the love of the Saviour till eternity shall end. 
. . » That is what our sins shall be to us forever. 
They die as sins mm torgiveness that they may 
live forever as the impulses of holiness and the 
exhaustless fountains of love. The sin that 
never dies that death of forgiveness lives on as 
sin. This is the aitference of the sin of Judas 
and the sin of Veter. The sin of Judas sails 
right on to ever-growing sin, to ever-growing mis- 
ery. The sin of Peter dies in pardon to live 
again in grateful love; and he who has sinned 
and been forgiven nnds in his new life with his 
Master the old life restored, but deepened and 
fulfilled. We leave by the lakeside him whom 
we found there, ana the same Jesus is with him. 
But his knowledge and his love have been trans- 
figured by all that nas come in between. He is 
richer by the history of his sin. 


| 
The Liberal Minister’s 
Place 


In The Outlook tor February 5 was an edi- 
torial with the title “lo Liberal Ministers.” | 
felt like asking the author of it to give gne case, 
if he knows of sucn, where any institution ever re- 
Jormed itself from the inside. \f he knows of such 
case, | wish he would publish it. Was the mag- 
nificent work of Luther a mistake? Would he 
blot out the recora @& the Pilgrims? I do not 
raise these questions in any captious spirit; but 
find myself in sucn disagreement with the edi- 
torial that I wonder wnat the writer would do in 
such cases. (Rev.) MInoT J. SAVAGE. 


Luther did not ieave the Roman Catholic 
Church; he wouid have remained in it, but 
was turned out trom it. Wesley did not 
leave the Anglican Church; he remained in 
it and died in it. Jesus Christ and Paul did 
not leave the Jewish Church; they would 
have remained 1n 1t, but were turned out from 
it. We woula nave every liberal follow 
their example. ana no conservative church 
follow the example of the Jewish Church, the 
Roman Church, and the Anglican Church. 
In a true sense, Christianity, Lutheranism, 
Puritanism, and Methodism were all reforms 
of the Church trom the inside. They would 
have been still more ettectual reforms had it 
not been for the spirit of heresy-hunting and 
schism. 
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Georges Unsworth: Hero 


By Elbert 


SMALL man. A thin, wiry man, 
A with emaciated face and protruding 

cheek-bones. A modest, retiring 
man; one who says he fears to “inflate him- 
self,” and therefore would not dream of 
writing an account of his doings. Besides, 
he adds,“ 1 amasailorman. Iam no writer.” 
Finally he is persuaded to answer just a few 
questions. 

His name is Georges Unsworth. He is 
Third Officer of the ill-fated steamship La 
Champagne, which came to grief a fortnight 
ago in mid-ocean. There is the glint of the 
sea in this officer’s blue eyes; a certain mel- 
ancholy in his low voice—one thinks of ships 
that sail away and never come back, ,of 
“ Pécheur d’Islande” and the other Pierre 
Loti sea tales. Lieutenant Unsworth’s story, 
however, is a plain, unvarnished tale; he 
speaks simply, directly, as a Breton does, not 
bluffy or bluntly as a Briton might. His 
beard only accentuates the Gallic type of 
face and manner—one would never fancy 
that he had an English name. Though his 
father and mother were both English, he 
seems French of the French. Not quite, 
though, in one sense; he is too quiet, too un- 
vivacious. The snap seems to have been 
drenched out of him. But one must not ex- 
pect vivacity from one who has just been 
through six days and six nights of watching 
and working and suffering in an open boat. 
Think of the rescue from a wreck by means 
of a lifeboat, of all that it involves in courage 
and bravery! How much more, then, must 
be the courage and the bravery shown in 
pulling away from a well-provisioned, fairly 
safe steamer into the fog and storm to find 
perchance some passing boat to tow the now 
drifting and helpless ocean greyhound ! 

The danger was well known to Georges 
Unsworth and his nine seamen when they 
volunteered to go forth upon what may have 
seemed to some a fool’s errand. Yet Captain 
Poirot, of the Champagne, did not think it 
that kind of an errand. A day and a half 
before, a terrible jar suddenly shook the great 
steamer, and she rocked violently from side 
to side. The tail-shaft (to the outward end 
of which the propeller is fastened) had broken, 
and the engines were going like mad. As 
soon pee he could, the engineer stopped his 


F. Baldwin 


engines. The officers went quickly about 
among the passengers trying to calm them, 
and saying that there was no danger. By 
and by the passengers recovered much of 
their self-possession, and the engineers im- 
mediately endeavored to repair the damage. 
But it was irreparable. The breakage was 
in the hardest part of the ship to reach, the 
shaft tunnel being flooded by the hole made 
through the wrenching of the hull, the weight 
of the propeller bearing disastrously down. 
In the day and a half the Champagne had 
drifted far out of the courses taken by the 
transatlantic liners. Finally, though the fog 
was dense and the sea high, Captain Poirot 
decided that, to draw attention to their dis- 
tress. a lifeboat must be put off, with the 
hope that it might reach the ocean paths 
once more. He did not wish to order any 
men to go on so dangerous a mission, and 
called for volunteers. 

Instantly Lieutenant Unsworth and nine 
men volunteered their services. The names 
of the men should be mentioned. They are: 


ADOLPHE ZAGER, twenty-three years old. 
JEAN BapTisTE GUEZENEC, twenty-four years 
old. 
IvAN TRAUMAGET, twenty-five years old. 
Yves KERANDRER, twenty-two years old. 
Jean Louis TANGUY, twenty-two years old. 
MATHIEU RENE LACLEF, twenty-six years old. 
ANGE CREURER, twenty-four years old. 
FRANGOIS MICHEL, thirty-four years old. 
JEAN CAMARD, forty years old. 


The lifeboat was then provisioned for ten 
days with canned meats, bread, cheese, 
coffee, wine,and water. Then the little force 
put to sea, amid the sobs and cheers of all. 
Six days and six nights they were out before 
they found a passing vessel which would pay 
attention to their needs. Their sufferings 
were extreme, and when they finally hailed 
the Rotterdam, a Dutch liner sailing from 
Rotterdam to New York, they were so chilled 
and benumbed that they could not climb the 
latter without aid. Captain Bonjer, of the 
Rotterdam, sent men to assist them to the 
deck. He said that their escape was wor 
derful, and added that if the Champagne’ 
boat had not been first-class in every respect 
the men could not have lived. 

When the Rotterdam reached port the 
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Georges Unsworth: Hero 


Champagne’s sailors were at once the center 
of eager inquiry. This was not only from 
those who had friends on the ill-fated vessel 
(then drifting helplessly, but picked up next 
day and towed to Halifax); it was also from 
that far larger number who are always inter- 
ested in stories of the sea. Who is not inter- 
ested? In all ages the interest has been 
universal. It was man’s eternal struggle with 
the sea which made the Odyssey stories mean- 
ingful, which made man appreciate the per- 
severance of those who later discovered new 
worlds to add to that outgrown and Medi- 
terranean-bound. Civilization goes on by 
land and sea, it is true, yet there is an un- 
tamed something about the ocean at once 
fascinating and terrible, because we feel that 
no civilization will ever quite reach it, and 
that it must remain forever untamed. When 
men conquer it, therefore, even by a little 
and at great odds, such a conquest is ac- 
claimed, and has always been acclaimed by 
the whole world, as a deed of bravery. The 
sight of a great ocean liner with her compli- 
cated machinery broken and now only so 
much old iron, with the inability to use her 
sails, drifting at the mercy of wind and wave, 
is a more pathetic spectacle than any wreck 
of an old-time vessel ever was. Even such a 
splendid craft as the Champagne must needs 
become dependent on a little lifeboat. 

But let Officer Unsworth tell his own story. 
Here is a literal translation of the log which 
he kept of each day’s happenings : 


I left La Champagne on Friday, February 18, 
1898, at noon, in the lifeboat No. 6, armed of 
eight men and a second boatswain, with orders 
from Commander Poirot to go toward the south to 
look for a steamer that could take off our passen- 
gers or tow our steamer. 

I expected to come back soon on a cargo boat, 
but I had not anticipated so much mist and 
rough weather as we have had, and that all the 
steamers do not follow the same route in this 
month. 

The wind was from the east, colder, heavy mist, 
course to the south, full sails, three knots five. 

About five o’clock heard whistle of a steamer 
quite near; although unable to draw her atten- 
tion, it gave us hope to meet others. 

Keeping our course to the south, taking in 
wear in the sails, the wind freshening, hauling 
horth. 

On Saturday, the 19th, I presume we were 44 
degrees north, 54 degrees 30 minutes Observa- 
tory, 52 degrees 10 minutes west. 

Keeping our course to the south until 5 o’clock, 
then lying to under mainsail with four reefs and 
running in front of a floating anchor of six oars 
and grappling. 

he sea is still growing heavier, and we are 
compelled to bail out the water, which is shipping 


constantly, in spite of the peuring of oil: The 
temperature is near the freezing-point, and the 
men are suffering with the cold wet, although they 
wear oilskins, and they are unable to stir. 

Sunday, 20th, the wind and sea are still rough. 
We have drifted to the south. 

Position at noon, 42 degrees 45 minutes north, 
54 degrees 30 minutes Observatory, Paris ; 52 de- 
grees 10 minutes west, Greenwich. 

The afternoon, and specially the night, seem 
endless. The wind iollens are still as rough, 
and we are drifting to the south at a speed of 
two knots an hour. 

Our boat bears well at sea, and is shipping but 
waves’ crests. 

Monday, 2lst, same weather. About 10 A.M. 
we lost our floating anchor, lay to under our 
mainsail with four reefs. The boat bears just as 
well. We are still keeping the pouring of oil 
before the dashing waves. 

Position at noon, 41 degrees 55 minutes north, 
50 degrees 30 minutes Observatory, Paris, 52 de- 
grees 10 minutes west. ' 

Tuesday, 22d, at 12:30 A.M., a big steamer is 


passing by us at less than 200 meters (650 feet), 


going west. We burn six Coston signals and 
two signal balls, but she keeps on her way, al- 
though it was impossible for her not to have 
sighted us. The men were very much affected 
by this fact. 

At dawn, the wind having hauled northeast 
and the weather improved, we were going north- 
west at a speed of five knots. Position at noon, 
42 degrees north, 55 degrees Observatory, 52 de- 
grees 40 minutes west. 

High wind from N. E. Sea very rough. 

Wednesday, 23d, high wind from E. N. E.; 
misty; heavy sea; course, N.W 

Position at noon, 42 degrees 50 minutes N., 57 
degrees 2 minutes Observatory, 54 degrees 42 
minutes W., observed. 

The men are very tired, and each one of us has 
swollen feet and sharp pains in the thighs, groin, 
and back, with heavy legs. Several have tooth- 
ache, and the desire to drink continually is badly 
felt. 

The torpor is considerable, and it is necessary 
to call the men several times before getting any 
answer Or a move. 

However, the weather clearing and our boat 
making good way, hope is reviving. 

We always had plenty of food and wine, but 
appetite is lacking, and in the evening we go 
without supper, the coming of the night bringing 
more sadness and apprehension. 

Observed point at noon, 3 degrees 9 minutes 
N., 59 degrees 8 minutes Observatory, 56 degrees 
48 minutes W. 

About 12:30 p.m. we sighted the Ss. Rotter- 
dam, which picked us up, and on which we have 
been cared for with the utmost kindness and 
cordiality that could be wished for. 

I have been much pleased with the way my 
men did behave themselves, and especially with 
Second Mate Camard, who has been above all 
praise. I would be glad to see that brave sailor 
rewarded for the great services he has rendered 
to us, and the good example of energy he has 
shown to the crew. q 

Made on board the Rotterdam at sea, February 
26, 1898. G. UNSWORTH. 
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And here is Lieutenant Unsworth’s more 
familiar story, told for the readers of The 
Outlook, in answer to the writer’s questions : 


I am thirty-five years old. Yes, I think a 
sailor keeps his youth longer than some other 
men. 

My name is an English one, and my par- 
ents were English, but I have been always 
French. I speak English a little, but badly. 

The clothes you see were given to me. 
Those I wore when taken on board the Rot- 
terdam were water-soaked, and stiff and frozen 
from the wet and cold. 

My men are all at the French hospital. I 
have not been obliged to go there, as I was 
less seriously injured than they. My feet 
only were frozen, but some of the men had 
feet, legs, and arms trozen. A dense fog and 
a heavy sea prevailed when we left the ship, 
and five minutes later we did not see her. 
True, we did not expect to sight a ship that 
day, but we did not sight one for four days, 
and all that time we had nothing but rain 
and fog and bitter cold. 

The spray troze on us. You ask whether 
sailors fear fog more than storms—if they 
can be said to tear anything. Yes, that is 
evident, because they are more likely to 
strike something when they cannot see to 
avoid it—a rock or a boat. for example, es- 
pecially a boat which is coming on and which 
does not whistle. I think that what you say 
about not telling from a whistle in a fog 
which side the whistle comes from is not 
quite so. You can almost always tell. Not 
exactly, but pretty nearly. Sometimes there 
is a great deal of difference in the sound. 
Of course, fog between you and the ship will 
dull the sound more or less. Yes, a sailor 
really fears fog more than storm, but as to 
storms, with boats built as they now are, 
one hardly fears bad weather. The boats 
never leak, and are built to stand a great 
Strain. The small boat in which we left La 
Champagne did not leak at all, being very 
well built, with double boards lengthwise 
and crosswise. She was a real “life” boat 
to us. But we shipped water constantly 
from the great waves. and had to bail out all 
the time. 

It was difficult tokeep alog. The fog and 
rain kept up steadily, so that most of the 
time I could not see, and besides had no shel- 
ter for the paper. On the fourth day we had 
clearer weather, and I was able to write. 
That very night we saw a large steamer. 


She was not far off. We thought that our 
difficulties were gone. We burned one, two, 
three, six lights. We cried out with all the 
strength left. It seems as if they must have 
heard, but, alas! they paid no heed; they 
passed by, and we were left alone again. | 
would rather not express an opinion as to 
what ship it was that passed us. 
of no use now for me to mention her name. 

As we were all anxiously looking out for 
the boat, you might think that my men would 
have found one just as quickly without me as 
with me. The way in which I could be most 
useful was in keeping the boat in the right 
track. They might easily have got out of 
the path of the steamers if they had not some 
one with them who knew the course well. | 
can always keep the course. 

The men dozed some of the time, of course. 
Each division had its turn to watch, and | 
had to keep a good lookout all the time. Of 
course the same one must not watch all the 
time, and the same one must not sleep all the 
time. When the men were not on watch 
duty, I did not care what theydid. We kept 
watches on both sides of the boat, of course. 
For hours no one spoke. As to myself, | 
was never so asleep during all of thosé six 
days and nights but that 1 could hear and 
see and know all that was goingon. I would, 
it is true, fall into a doze, but a word spoken, 
the flapping of a sail, or the changing of the 
course would rouse me at once. I could tell 
the time by the tide. 

The only way in which I could assist the 
comfort of my men was in setting them an 
example. For instance, I took off my boots 
and rubbed my feet with oil or even with 
water, to restore circulation. Some of the 
men were able to do this too, but some were 
too weak to do anything. I could not make 
them all follow my example ; besides, I was no 
doctor. I could only advise them and show 
them what todo. We had plenty of water 
with us, which was fortunate, as the men got 
very feverish. For provisions, we had ham 
and canned meat, biscuits and cheese, but we 
all preferred the canned meat, as that did not 
render us as thirsty as did the other things. 

You ask about the effect of pouring oil on 
the water to calm it. It is quite true that we 


did it, and with success, too. The oil must 
be put between the breaker and the boat. 
In the case of a steamer, if she is going 
against the wind it is of no use. It is always 
a good thing, however, for a steamer when 
she is drifting before the wind, and in any . 
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case is good for a sailing vessel. I believe 
this custom has been known for many years. 
The reason that it is not so much in use is 
because boats going to sea are made mostly 


for quick voyages, and it is supposed that 


they are built so as to stand rough weather 
and high seas. Oil would probably be used 
only in just such cases as mine. 

The oilskin suits worn by our officers re- 
semble those of the firemen as shown in your 
last Outlook, being like those of the New 
York firemen. The officers’ coats are all in 
one piece and are rather long, but the sailors 
have suits in two pieces—trousers, and a coat 
much shorter than those worn by the officers, 
Trousers afford more protection against 
storms, and the short coats do not catch in 
the rigging. 

At last we sighted the Rotterdam about 
three miles off. We rowed as hard as we 
could, but we were not strong. I hoisted 
two flags upside down—signals of distress. 
They saw us; they changed their course; 
they reached us, and threw a rope and dropped 
a ladder. The Captain and Doctor of the 
Rotterdam could swear better as to the con- 
dition of my men when picked up than | 
could. I was too weak. The people on the 
steamer were good to us. 

Yes, those decorations which you mention, 
I received on account of rescuing the crew 
of the German steamer Ernst. The Ernst 
was a small boat. A gale was blowing, and 
they had not ballast enough; what they 
had was of clay instead of sand, and the 
water melted the ballast. They could not 
pump out the water fast enough, and, finally, 
the boat could not carry her sails. If the 
gale had blown much longer, all would 
have perished. I was at that time with La 
Bourgogne, and went to the aid of the Ernst. 
I was decorated for this affair, not by the 
United States Government, but by the Life- 
Saving Benevolent Association of the State 
of New York. A gold medal was given to 
me. I was also decorated by my own Gov- 
ernment and by the German Emperor. He 
gave me the Order of the Crown. 

I shall sail again on La Champagne. She 
is now at Halifax. I do not know whether 
I am to sail from there or from here. Do I 
still sail as Third Officer? Oh, yes. I may 
be promoted. I suppose I may expect to be 
in time. Butnot here. At home. I cannot 
hope to climb up too fast. There are others 
who have been longer in the service of the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique—ten, 


twenty years. 1 mave been only six years 
with the company. 1 must take my turn. I 
cannot expect too much. Besides, why should 
not the other mencome first? Signal service, 
you say. But they nave done their duty—the 
thing before them—and | mine. Duties are 
not all the same, or course: but that makes 
no difference to 4 sauor 


Of such stuff as tnis are modern sea heroes 
made—and be it noted that the merchant 
marine no less tnan the navy furnishes many 
such sturdy and prave men 


Columbus Sienkiewicz 
[From the London “ Academy”) 


We showed last week that the Polish novel, 
“ Quo Vadis,” transiated by Jeremiah Curtin, 
is still the favorite work of fiction all over 
America. 


Let Peary seek his Arctic goal ; 
His countrymen preter a Pole 
Less brumai and uncertain ; 
And Roe and Howells the prolix 
Must bow w. Henry Sienkiewicz, 
Democraré@ed by Curtin. 


Of all that Sienkiewicz has writ 
“ Quo Vadis” is the favorite 
From ovean unto ocean ; 
And Trilby’s antics, once the rage, 
Are tame peside this crowded page 
Of Chrisuan emotion. 


In Michigan they will not look 

At aught but Sienkiewicz’s book, 
Nor genuemen, nor ladies. 

In Illinois and Maryland 

No reader will extend a hand 
Except to reach “ Quo Vadis.” 


Ohio, Massachusetts, Penn- 

sylvania, Mississippi, Tenn- 
essee, Louisiana, 

Wisconsin, Texas, Washington, 

North Carouna, Oregon, 
Virginia, Montana. 


And Delaware and Idaho, 
Columbia, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, Maine, Missouri, 
Rhode Isiand, California, 
Connecticut and Florida, 
All share the Polish fury. 
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The Life and Letters of Paul 


XI.—The Letter to the Romans—I. 
By Lyman Abbott 


AUL’S Epistle to the Romans more 
P nearly resembles a treatise than any 

other of his epistles. At a very early 
date it was published in two editions, one 
with the personal matter omitted from it, and 
in this form it served the purpose of a general 
treatise or circular-letter to the churches. 
The other is the form with which we are 
familiar. There issome difference of opinion 
among scholars as to which of these was the 
early form, but it is not important to deter- 
mine that question. Whether Paul first 
wrote it as a letter, and it was re-edited to be 
a treatise, or whether he first wrote it as a 
circular-letter or treatise, and then added to 
it to make it a letter, in either case the form 
indicates its essential character—that is, that 
it is general rather than specific, a letter 
fitted to serve the purpose of a treatise. 

It was written to the Christian church at 
Rome. Of this Christian church at Rome 
we know nothing, though we can surmise 
some things. We know this: That the Jews 
were scattered throughout the Roman Em- 
pire, and wherever they went they carried 
with them something of the qualities which 
they carry with them still. They were 
shrewd, thrifty, and successful as traders. 
They mixed freely with men of the Roman 
Empire in trade, but they mixed with them 
no otherwise. What Shakespeare makes 
Shylock say might well have been said by a 
Jew in the first century: “I will buy with 
you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and so following; but I will not eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you.” 
They possessed a virile and aggressive faith, 
and it was the only virile and aggressive 
faith in the Roman Empire. They believed 
in one God, who was a righteous God, and 
who demanded righteousness of his ‘people ; 
and they carried this belief in a righteous 
God and in the laws of righteousness, as in- 
terpreted in the Ten Commandments, with 
them wherever they went. It is true that 
they were more earnest to enforce their con- 
ceptions of law on others than to obey their 
conceptions of law themselves. But still they 
had a virile faith and a real religion, and men 
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of intelligence and probity (and there were 
such men in the general degradation and 
degeneracy of the Roman Empire) were 
attracted to their virile faith and their aggres- 
sive religion. 

So there sprang up in every community 
what were called by the Jews proselytes, or, 
in the Book of Acts, devout Gentiles. They 
were still pagans; that is, they were not cir. 
cumcised, and did not generally worship in 
the synagogue; but they believed in one true 
God, as against belief in the many gods, and 
in a righteous God as against belief in im- 
moral gods, and in a spiritual God as against 
belief in the gods that could be represented 
by idols and images. The church at Rome 
was composed of three elements: partly of 
Jews who had accepted the Christian religion, 
partly of pagans who had accepted the 
Christian religion, but probably very largely 
of proselytes who had accepted the Christian 
religion—that is, of pagans who no longer 
believed in Jove and Mercury and Venus; 
who no longer worshiped in pagan temples, 
or who did so simply as matter of convenience 
and conformity to the fashions of the times; 
who believed, more or less profoundly, in one 
righteous God; who to that extent had ac 
cepted Judaism. Out of this class, the most 
moral, the most intelligent, and the most 
liberal of the Roman Empire, freed on the 
one hand -from the trammels of Judaism, 
freed on the other hand from the superstitions 
of paganism, the Christian churches were 
largely composed—the Christian church in 
the Roman capital probably chiefly com 
posed. | 

It was to this church that Paul wrote his 
letter, about the year 58 A.p., four years after 
Nero had ascended the throne. Paul was still 
at Ephesus, or possibly had started from Eph- 
esus on his journey to Jerusalem, whither he 
was to carry contributions from the Macedo 
nian churches to the poor. He had already 
written those letters to the Corinthians and 
the Galatians at which we have glanced. He 
had seen converted pagans mistaking license 
for liberty, casting off all moral restraint, and 
allowing themselves indulgence in grossly 
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immoral conduct, and had written strenuously 
in rebuke of that notion to the Corinthians ; 
he had seen converted Jews falling back into 
Judaism, and living under the restraints of 
the ceremonial law, and had written to call 
the Galatians back to the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes free. He had written of the 
obligation of moral life to the one; he had 
written of the freedom from the Mosaic ritual 
tothe other. Teachers learn, if they are wise 
teachers, more from their teaching than they 
communicate to their pupils ; and Paul by his 
teaching had learned as well as communi- 
cated. He had begun life a Pharisee, believ- 
ing that religion consisted in obedience to 
the law, and, pre-eminently, obedience to the 
ceremonial law, because it was the ceremonial 
law which dictated the duties that man owed 
directly and immediately to God. He had 
cast off this yoke of bondage, and he had 
exhorted his converts to cast it off. And yet, 
when he came to preach to pagans, he found 
them quite ready to cast off all law and all 
moral obligation, and to consider themselves 
set free therefrom, to follow their appetites 
and passions wherever they led. In this let- 
ter to the Romans he brings together his 
twofold teaching to the Corinthians and the 
Galatians. He considers more thoroughly 
than he had done in either letter the whole 
relation of law to life. That may be said to 
be the subject of his epistle. It is divided 
into four parts. In the first he discusses law 
as a remedy for an evil time and an evil life; 
in the second he sets forth the Gospel as a 
remedy for an evil time and an evil life; in 
the third he considers how far that Gospel 
extends and who may take advantage of it; 
in the fourth he enters into some practical 
applications and general ethical reflections. 
We shall best consider his epistle by fol- 
lowing these divisions (though they are not 
as sharply marked in the letter as I have 
marked them) and taking them seriatim. But 
to do this, we must first endeavor to form a 
picture of the Roman world at the time when 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Christian church 
in the Roman capital. From that capital 
proceeded all law; in it was centralized all 
authority. The Emperor was an absolute 
despot, and all provincial governors were ap- 
pointed by him and answerable to him. And 
as all authority was centralized there, so was 
all life. Rome not only gave the laws, Rome 
set the fashions, for the world. What life 
was in the imperial city of Rome, that, in 
its essential elements, modified and changed 
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by provincial customs somewhat, but that, in 
its essential elements, it was throughout the 
world. Thus the relation of Rome to the 
Empire was somewhat analogous to the rela- 
tion of Paris to France, though the city of 
Rome was far more dominating in the Em. 
pire than is Paris in France. If life could be 
touched at Rome, it would be touched through- 
out the world ; if it could be changed in Rome, 
it would be changed throughout the world. 

There are six standards by which we may 
measure any existing civilization: by the 
character of the government; by the condi- 
tion of labor; by the moral standards which 
prevail in the social life; by the state of the 
home and the position of woman; by the 
quality and extent of education; and by the 
nature and influence of the religious institu- 
tions. 

The government of Roe was an absolute 
despotism. The Emperor’s will was law, un- 
modified by any thought either of parental rela- 
tion, of religious obligation, or of fear of the 
people. For the eighty-two years between 
the accession of Tiberius to the throne and 
the death of Domitian Rome was ruled over 
by the five worst tyrants the world has ever 
seen. Gibbon, who, it is true, cannot be 
wholly trusted as a historical authority, but 
whose yraphic pictures, after all, are signifi- 
cant and effective, and in this particular case 
true, thus characterizes them: “ The dark, 
unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, 
the feeble Claudius, the profligate and cruel 
Nero, the beastly Vitellius, and the timid, in- 
human Domitian.” 

Tiberius made it a law that to speak 
in derogation of the Emperor was treason; 
and one man was put to death because, 
in changes in his garden, he had removed the 
statue of the Emperor from it. Caligula 
was a madman, insanely wicked. When the 
cruel sports in the arena drew toward their 
close, because there were not victims enough 
to satisfy his greed for blood, he sent his 
servitors around and took here a man and 
there a woman from.the audience, and flung 
them over into the arena, that the cruel sport 
might still continue. At his feasts he was 
accustomed, not infrequently, to have victims 
tortured, that his eating might go on to the 
music of their groans and tears. If Caligula 
was a madman, Claudius was an idiot. He 
fell under the dominion of perhaps the most 
shameful and wicked woman the world has 
ever seen; and never does shamelessness and 
wickedness go so far or show itself in vice so 
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odious as in a woman given over to vice. 
Messalina compelled by torture the women of 
her court to join with her. not only in baccha- 
nalian orgies, but in vice too shameless to be 
mentioned. Nero was crazy with vanity—a 
sensationalist of sensationalists, giving him- 
self to dramatic entertainments made real; “a 
painstaking stage hero, an operatic Emperor, 
music-mad, trembling betore the pit, and 
making the pit tremble too:” so Renan de- 
scribes him. Sensation-mad [ call him, who, 
if he did not actually set fire to Rome, came, 
when it was blazing, that he might enjoy the 
gorgeous spectacle of its ruin; then impaled 
the Christians on stakes, covered them with 
imflammable material, set fire to the material, 
and let them burn, that by their flames his 
garden might be illuminated. The Antichrist, 
the early Christians called him. Beast, he 
is designated in the Book of Revelation. 
Whether the story be true or not, I know not; 
but the story runs, derived not from Christian 
but from pagan sources. that in one of these 
arenas, when women were flung into the 
arena to make cruel sport for wild beasts, he 
dressed himself in a beast’s skin and amused 
himself by attacking them. 

This was the condition of government in 
Rome, Its labor condition was no better. One- 
half the Roman people were slaves, and slavery 
was not ameliorated by any suggestion of 
Christianity pleading for mercy, nor by any 
restraint of law, asin the older Judaism. The 
slave was the absolute property of his master, 
who might do with him what he would. One 
slave-owner threw a slave into his pond to 
feed his fishes. Another sacrificed a slave 
for stealing quail. Four hundred slaves were 
sacrificed because their master had been as- 
sassinated. These were the least cruel acts 
of the Roman master. (ne must draw a 
veil over the horrors that thrilled in the heart 
of a maiden slave in that age. The other 
half of Rome was divided in unequal portions : 
a few rich men; many poor, living on the 
very edge of starvation. and kept from it only 
by great cargoes of corn given from time to 
time by the Roman Empire or by the Roman 
millionaires. Labor was disgraced, as it 
always isin a slave State. and even the higher 
forms of labor were disgraced, for slaves 
were copyists—that 1s, printers—and writers 
and authors and secretaries, All industry 
was done by servile toil; war was the only 


profession. Says Mommsen: “ Nowhere, per- - 


haps, has the essential maxim of the slave 
State, that the rich man’who lives by the ex- 
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ertion of his slaves is necessarily respectable, 
and the poor man who lives by the labor of 
his hands is necessarily vulgar, been recog- 
nized with so terrible a precision as the un- 
doubted principle underlying all public and 
private intercourse.” 

What was the condition of social life? 
The few rich men in Rome never had read 
the Mosaic provisions urging men to benefi- 
cence, never had been incited by the example 
and the ministry of Christ to charity, and 
never had it dawned upon them that wealth 
was a trust for which they must give an 
account. So they heaped up money they 
knew not how to use, save in luxurious self- 
indulgence. One man, it is said, gave a 
single feast which cost $400,000, and that 
at a time when the wages of a workingman 
were twelve to fifteen cents a day. Drunken 
orgies went on from day to day, lasting some- 
times an entire week. Over the vices of that 
sensual age one must draw a veil. Paul’s 
description we shall presently read. It is 
enough to say that it is abundantly verified 
by Roman historians and Roman satirists. 

From the horrors and the debasements of 
such a life might not men and women flee for 
refuge and for purity to their homes? Alas! 
there were no homes. The very word had 
no existence in the language. There was 
nothing we could call marriage. Once it had 
been a sacrament, and when man and woman 
were married in Rome the marriage was for 
better, for worse, till death do us part. But 
that period had passed away. Marriage was 
now but a civil contract. Man and woman 
plighted their troth to live together as long as 
it was agreeable to them both. Either might 
send the other away at will.- There was no 
marriage; only bargains for men and women 
to live together at mutual pleasure. And this 
freedom of divorce, which in our own time 
men are seeking to bring back from pagan 
Rome, had done nothing to lessen the licen- 
tiousness of the age—rather had increased it. 

There was little basis of hope for the future 
in the educational or religious influences of 
the time. There were no public schools; 
nothing for the education of the common 
people ; nothing for the education of any, ex- 
cept in two arts, that of the gymnast and 
that of the orator. The temples were often 
nesting-places of vice and never nursing: 
places of virtue. There was no real attempt 
to make men better through religion. Says 


Gibbon, in a famous and familiar sentence, 
“The yarious forms of worship which pre- 
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vailed in the Roman world were considered 
by the people as equally true, by the philoso- 
phers as equally false, and by the magistrates 
as equally useful.” The sentence is a little 
too rhetorical to be quite truthful, but it is 
certainly true that religion no longer had 
power in Rome, and no longer even attempted 
to make the world a better world. 

Such was the society upon which Paul 
looked. Not that there were not some fair 
women and some brave men and some at- 
tempts at reformation and a better life. - But 
they were individual, unorganized, and inef- 
fectual. Government was an absolute des- 
potism, labor was servile and degraded, 
society was given over to licentiousness and 
self-indulgence, the family was in fragments, 
education there was none, and the object of 
the religious institutions was to appease the 
wrath of angry gods or bribe corruptible 
ones, not to make men righteous. 

It is to a Christian church in the metropolis 
of an empire in such a state of society that 
Paul writes his Epistle to the Romans. And 
his first word to them is this: The world can- 
not be made better by law. Rome had one 
virtue left—law; and had power to enforce 
law; and from time to time emperors had 
endeavored by law to stay the tide of corrup- 
tion which was eating out the life of the em- 
pire. Paul’s first word to his Roman Chris- 
tians is that human law is a vain reliance. 
You once knew God, he says, and you have 
left him. You once knew righteousness, and 
you have abandoned it. You have been in a 
republic under law and you have been in an 
empire under law ; now look in the mirror and 
see what kind of a person law, human law, 
has made of you. And this is what the 
Romans saw when they looked in the mirror: 

And even as they refused to have God in their 
knowledge, God gave them up unto a reprobate 
mind, to do those things which are not fitting; 
being filled with all unrighteousness, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, 
strife, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, 
hateful to God, insolent, haughty, boastful, invent- 
ors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without 
understanding, covenant-breakers, without nat- 
ural affection, unmerciful: who, knowing the 
ordinance of God, that they which practice such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but also consent with them that practice them. 

That has sometimes been treated as though 
it were Paul’s picture of human nature. It 
isnot. It is not true as a picture of human 
nature. It is a picture of pagan society in 
the first century, and it is a true picture of 
that society. It shows what mankind had 
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come to, when the only force which they 
knew was the force of a stronger will over 
them in a despotic and authoritative govern- 
ment. Law had broken down absolutely and 
entirely, and society had gone to decay. 

Then Paul imagines the Jew rejoicing in 
this indictment of the pagan and saying, 
“ This is a true picture of paganism; this is 
what we have always said the heathen are.” 
And to this imagined Jew Paul replies: You 
are not to be saved by circumcision, nor be- 
cause you belong to Israel. There is not one 
law for you and one law for the pagans. 
God will render to every man, Jew or pagan, 
according to his deeds; to them who by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for glory and 
honor and immortality, eternal life. Wher- 
ever, that is, a man has honestly, sincerely, 
earnestly sought the higher life, and has done 
so, not by forms and ceremonies, but by 
patient continuance in well-doing, God be- 
stows upon him the life he seeks. There is 
nothing he demands save the earnest and sin- 
cere desire; if the pagan has the desire he 
will have the life, and if the Jew ‘thas not the 
desire he will not have the life. For divine 
law will not save. Israel has had the divine 
law—has had it flashed on the people from 
Mount Sinai; has had it enforced by divine 
providence, rewarding obedience and punish- 
ing disobedience. And what has the divine 
law done for Israel ? 

Are we better than they? No,in no wise. 
As we have before proved, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, that they are all under sin ; as it is written : 

There is none righteous, no, not one; 

There is none that understandeth, 

There is none that seeketh after God; 

They have all turned aside, they are together 
become unprofitable ; 

There is none that doeth good, no, not so 
much as one: 

Their throat is an open sepulcher ; 

With their tongues they have used deceit : 

The poison of asps is under their lips : 

Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness : 

Their feet are swift to shed blood ; 

Destruction and misery are in their ways ; 

And the way of peace have they not known: 

There is no fear of God before their eyes. 

There is no one place in the Old Testa- 
ment which contains all these passages. It 
is as though Paul had picked out the texts in 
the Old Testament that condemn the Jews 
and combined them in one terrible indictment 
of Israel. 

Thus by two object-lessons Paul undertakes 
to prove that the world cannot be made better 
by law. Rome has tried human law—it has 
failed; the Jewish nation has had divine law, 


; 
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and that has failed. For it is not the object 
of law, whether human or divine, to make the 
world better. Law has its divine uses; but it 
is not remedial, it is not medicinal. Law fur- 
nishes a standard of righteousness, by which 
a man may compare himself in determining 


whether he is righteous, but it has no power - 


to make him righteous. It is like the stand- 
ard yardstick at Washington; by it cloth 
may be measured, but it cannot make of 
thirty-four inches of cloth a yard; for that the 
cloth must be sent to the loom, that the added 
cloth may be woven. Law, Mr. Moody has 
said, is like a looking-glass; the looking-glass 
shows one that his face is dirty, but he does 
not take the looking-glass to wash his face 
with. Law also may restrain a man from 
injuring his neighbor or even from injuring 
himself; but it cannot make him a useful 
man. It may make him harmless, but it 
cannot make him beneficent. Law is like 
a Sstrait-jacket; we may confine a violent 
lunatic in it, for his own or others’ safety, 
but a strait-jacket will do nothing to restore 
to him his réason. “We know,” says Paul,! 
“that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully, 
as knowing this, that law is not made for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and unruly, 
for the ungodly and sinners, for the unholy 
and profane, for murderers of fathers and 
murderers of mothers,” etc. By law comes 
the knowledge of sin; by law restraint from 
certain of the worse forms of sin; but by law 
does not come reformation of character or 
redemption from sin. 

Law is not God’s method for the cure of 
evil-doing or of evil character. So to use it 
is to misuse it. In vain do we think to pro- 
mote temperance by putting the word prohi- 
bition into a State Constitution, or to pro- 
mote religion by putting the word God into 
a National Constitution. The worst forms 
of self-indulgent appetite may be held in 
check by law; but temperance never has 
been and never can be promoted by law, 
however vigorously and successfully enforced. 
Profanity may be checked by law, but rever- 
ence can never be created nor cultivated by 
law. In vain do the Puritans close the thea- 
ters; Cromwell dies, the Cavaliers come back 
into power, and the drama of the reign of 
Charles II. is the worst drama England 
ever saw. Neither by human law nor by 
divine law, neither by written law on tables 
of stone or unwritten law in the conscience, 
can the world be set right. By the deeds of 


| Timothy 1., 9-11, 


the law, that is, by doing what law com- 
mands, can no flesh be rightened in God's 
sight. 

How then can it be rightened? Paul's 
answer to that question will form the subject 
for consideration in our next paper. 


The Tuskegee Conference 
By M. B. Thrasher 


The seventh annual Negro Farmers’ Con- 
ference, which Booker Washington assembled 
at Tuskegee the last week in February. 
proved the largest and most successful gath- 
ering in the history of this, the most unique 
of all the public gatherings in the United 
States. In a measure this may have been 
due to favorable weather and roads, for the 
day was like May in New York; but it 
was also, without doubt, due, to a very great 
extent, to the rapidly increasing interest in 
the Conferences among the men and women 
whom Mr. Washington desires to reach. At 
least fifteen hundred colored men and their 
wives were present, along with the thousand 
Tuskegee students, the teachers, and the large 
number of educational workers who are drawn 
to Tuskegee all the way from Boston to 
Texas each year to study the Conference and 
obtain hints for future work. 

One special feature this year, and one of 
great satisfaction to those in charge of the 
movement, was the great number of farmers’ 
wives who attended. What was better still, 
they evidently came with the intention of tak- 
ing part in the deliberations, and did so with 
a credit to themselves which often put the 
men toshame. Quite the most stirring ap- 
peal of all made was that of Cornelia Bowen. 
of Mount Meigs, one of the early graduates 
of Tuskegee, who told what she had done. 
The talk had been about the failings of the 
churches and schools in this neighborhood, 
when she sprang to her feet, and, after sev- 
eral-attempts—tor at one of these Conferences 
there are always twice as many to speak as 


_ Can get time—secured the floor. 


“How can you spend the one day of time 
which we have like this,” she cried, « when 
the life of a race is in jeopardy? You talk 
of schools and churches, but I tell you the 
home is at the bottom of everything. It’s 
the way you live.” Then she went on to tel! 
how she tried one of the experiments advo- 


cated by the Conference of last year, “Mr. 


fF. 85 


- 


A Community Attacked 


Washington says we all ought to get some 
land of our own. He said that three acres 
ought to support a man. So I hired three 
acres. I paid $2.50 an acre for it, and I 
raised 900 pounds of cotton, which I sold for 


six centsapound. But, I tell you, the ground ° 


was cultivated for that crop. I had it plowed 
deep, for I saw to it that no lazy man held 
the plow, and I sat on the ground and saw 
the work done.” The speaker had all the 
figures to show just what she paid out and 
received, and that her net profits were $30.50. 
When these were given there was a great 
round of applause, with much laughter; but 
when this died out, the woman was seen still 
to be standing, waiting to go on, and with 
no sign of pleasure at the commendation she 
had won to be seen’ in her face. Raising 
one hand high above her head, she cried 
again, in a voice so earnest that it would 
have made her heard even if the whole great 
audience had not been absolutely silent: - We 
have not time, I say, to sit here and laugh. 
It is a time to act. You who say you cannot 
extend your school year, or cannot support 
your church, or cannot buy land, shame on 
you! Help yourselves, if you want God to 
help you. Until we build on self-help we 
must fail.” 

Amid the buzz of “ That’s right,” “ Sho’ 
‘nuf,” which began to follow these last words, 
another woman’s voice was heard, and it was 
seen that another much older woman had 
risen and made her way to where she could 
be heard. She was worse than poorly dressed, 
and her face was so indescribably sad that 
the memory of it must stay with those -who 
saw her for no short time, ‘I thank God,” 
she said slowly, and in a voice from which it 
seemed as if all thought of hope had long 
been gone, “dat I’se here to hear dat. I’se 
de mother of sixteen children. Wese never 
had nothin’. What my man an’ my oldes’ 
children never done for me, I’se goin’ home 
now to do for myself an’ my littles’ ones.” 

These were not exceptional cases. Almost 
every speaker held the breathless attention 
of all present. Sometimes a report would be 
discouraging, and there is no question that 
there is a most distressing condition of life 
through all the South, owing to the poverty 
of the colored people, their improvidence, 
their mortgaging their crops as soon as they 
are planted, and their lack of wisdom in plant- 
ing nothing but cotton; but even in the most 
discouraging places the questioning of Mr. 
Washington would generally show that there 
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was some start towards improvement. As 
one man said, “ Down my way we done hope 
de day be breakin’, an’ I done come up here 
to dis Conf’rence to see ef it be broke yit.” 
The most encouraging feature of the Confer- 
ence is the widely increased territory over 
which its influence is felt. Besides innumer- 
able reports from Alabama, there were men 
present to report progress in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Georgia, and Tennessee. 


A Community Attacked 


Many years ago a tribe of Indians in 
British America, known as the Metlakahtla 
Indians, received @ portion of Annette Isl- 
and, Alaska, frork the United States Con- 
gress. These Indians were semi-barbaric, 
but they have become now a community of 
industrious, honest, Christian people. Their 
principal industry is canning salmon. So 
marked has been the advance of these 
Indians that some of the Alaskan tribes have 
joined them. Recently an attempt has been 
made to deprive these Indians of part of the 
land given to them by Congress, and some 
of their friends have come on to Washington 
to prevent this unjust act.. These Indians 
had been on the island many years before 
the Government gave them the land, which 
was done when the community swore allegi- 
ance to this Government. When they took 
possession of the’ island in 1887, there was 
not an inhabitant onit. The people have 
built a church and houses, and the necessary 
buildings for their principal employment. 
No liquors had been allowed to be sold in 
the town, and there has never been a criminal 
to send to Sitka, the capital of Alaska. The 
largest church and congregation in Alaska 
are found to have been built by these people, 
who also have a school and a town hall. 
White men are trying to get possession of 
this island at the present time because it 
is believed that gold is on the island. Some 
have staked off claims and have been wait- 
ing on the island since 1895. Once a year 
these people have a town meeting, in which 
the following declaration is always read : 

We, the people of Metlakahtla, Alaska, in 
order to secure to ourselves and our posterity the 
blessings of a Christian home, do severally sub- 
scribe to the following rules for the regulation of 
our conduct and town affairs : 

First—To reverence the Sabbath and to refrain 


from all unnecessary secular work on that day; 
to attend divine worship; to take the Bible for 
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our rule of faith; to re 
our brethren, and to 
industrious. 

Second—To be faithful and loyal to the Gov- 
ernment and laws of the United States. 

Third—To render our votes when called upon 
for the election of the Town Council, and to 
mene obey the by-laws and orders imposed 

y the said Council. 

Fourth—To attend to the education of our 
children, and keep them at school as regularly as 
possible. 

Fifth—To totally abstain from all intoxicants 
and gambling, and never attend heathen fes- 
tivities or countenance heathen customs in sur- 
rounding villages 

Sixth—To strictly carry out all sanitary regula- 
tions necessary for the health of the town. 

Seventh—To identify ourselves with the prog- 


rd all true Christians as 
truthful, honest, and 
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4 of the settlement, and to utilize the land we 
h 


Eighth—Never to alienate, give away, of 
sell our land, or building lots, or any portion 
thereof, to any person or persons who have not 
subscribed to these rules. 


If the right is granted to outsiders to mine 
on this island, it will destroy the lumber inter. 
ests, now only sufficient to supply these peo- 
ple with lumber for their buildings. It is also 
claimed that if the island is opened to miners 
the streams which now contain salmon will 
be so injured as to kill this industry. It 
will bring on to the island, it is feared, 
vicious people who will corrupt the present 
residents. 


College Girls and Good Manners 


By Mary G. Bush 


VERY now and then one hears the 
K remark that college girls do not have 
good manners. The charge is so 
sweeping, and, if based on fact, so deplorable, 
that it merits careful examination. It will be 
interesting to note whether or not the man- 
ners of the college girl are worse than those 
of the girl in the same social plane who does 
not go to college; and, furthermore, what in- 
fluences in academic life tend towards dete- 
rioration or improvement in manners. 

In social matters the American girl matures 
early. Before she is out of her teens she has 
received the almost indelible stamp of her 
environment. If destined for society, she 
emerges at eighteen or nineteen from the 
hands of her tutors or from the finishing- 
school, formed in manner and lacking only 
the poise that comes with maturity and social 
experience. Great care has been exercised by 
her trainers to give her elegance of bearing ; 
while the example set by her mother and her 
mother’s friends has emphasized the impor- 
tance attached to perfect breeding. 

At the age when this girl takes her place 
in the social world, the student enters college. 
In most instances her preparation has been 
made in a school of which the avowed chief 
aim is to fit candidates for college. The de- 
mands of the colleges leave to the secondary 
schools little time for specific instruction in 
elegance of deportment. Though a girl may 
incidentally profit unconsciously by the elo- 
quent example of well-bred teachers, in the 
main her social training is the result of all- 
powerful home influences. A large propor- 


‘this desirable element. 


tion of college candidates come from the 
public high school, which they attend as 
day scholars; and even those prepared in 
private schools spend at least three months 
of the year in the home circle. If a girl's 
family associations have been refined, she 
brings to college the charm of good breeding. 
If her surroundings have been narrow and 
commonplace, they are as inevitably reflected 
in her bearing by the time she reaches the 
college age. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to ask what homes 
furnish the bulk of students to colleges for 
women, 

The best element in these institutions is 
contributed by homes dedicated to religion, 
learning, art, and the spiritual side of life as 
contrasted with the merely material. The 
daughters of preachers, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, authors—in fine, of men in whose 
lives the intellectual predominates—constitute 
Fine of fiber and not 
lacking in vigor, these girls are almost in- 
variably leaders by virtue of a superior degree 
of civilization. They may not on all occa- 
sions display the savoir faire of the fashion- 
able girl, but in all essentials of conduct 
their traditions are excellent. 

Many homes to which a sudden prosperity 
has come are also represented in the woman's 
college. Fathers and mothers, feeling their 


own limitations, desire to give a better chance 
to their children than has been possible for 
themselves, and turn to schools and colleges 
with a truly American faith in the refining 
In consequence, we 


potency of education. 
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College Girls and Good Manners 


find many students in whom force is more 
conspicuous than finish, strenuousness than 
suavity, an aggressive ambition than the 
calm of unquestioned attainment. 

_ The ever-increasing tendency towards lux- 
urious living, a tendency felt in colleges as 
well as in the world at large, makes it hard 
for the daughter of poverty to enter the 
student ranks. To her lasting credit, never- 
theless, a poor girl often fights her way to a 
degree. While a student she may, through 
previous lack of opportunity, fail to show 
familiarity with outward conventions ; though 
she is frequently quicker to discern and repair 
her social defects than her more assured and 
prosperous sisters. Furthermore, refinement 
may co-exist with poverty—as it may, indeed, 
with sudden riches—since breeding is nota 
mere matter of dollars and cents. 

The social habit of nearly a score of forma- 
tive years is not greatly altered by a relatively 
short residence in academic precincts; es- 
pecially when vacations are generally spent 
under the familiar home influence. Never- 
theless, novel conditions may produce odd 
results. Human nature is never at a stand- 
still, and some degree of modification may be 
looked for as a result of college environment. 

Captious critics seldom take into con- 
sideration the fact that in college a girl is 
taken out of natural relations with the world 
at large and becomes a member of an artifi- 
cial community. Her sense of individual 
responsibility is sometimes weakened from 
living in a crowd, and there is a resultant 
loss, for the time being, of that delicate con- 
sideration for the rights and feelings of others 
that is the basis of good manners. In par- 
ticular instances there may also be a feeling 
of escape from leading-strings, under the 
impulse of which the girl takes a naughty 
pleasure in doing what she has never been 
allowed to do. Her peccadilloes, however, 
are offenses against taste, not against morality. 
Furthermore, being thrown so much upon 
her own resources, she may be guilty of self- 
will and conceit—faults, by the way, not un- 
known among young people outside of college 
precincts. 

These tendencies do not add to the attract- 
iveness of the individual, and often provoke 
indiscriminate criticism of the whole student 
body. Nevertheless, we are glad to believe 
the phase to be merely a passing one. As 
soon as normal relations with the outside 
world are resumed, the girl perceives that 
Courtesy is essential to social success, and 
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also comes to a salutary realization of her 
own relative insignificance in the great plan 
of creation. 

These wholesome after-lessons are not, 
however, needed by all students. Many 
well-bred, well-balanced girls show not even 
a temporary deterioration. They bear wit- 
ness, rather, to the two great elevating in- 
fluences of the college—the refining power 
of the intellectual life, and the incalculable 
benefit of contact with inspiring personalities. 

Knowledge is more than power; it is 
beauty—the beauty of intellectual holiness. 
To occupy the mind with pure and elevating 
thoughts is to close it to what is base and 
ignoble. Contact with really great scholars 
Strengthens the conviction that the broadest 
wisdom brings “sweetness and light.” A 
lifetime devoted to the pursuit of knowledge 
usually results in more than mere erudition. 
We do not, however, expect profound learn- 
ing to be attained in a brief college course; 
and we should not look for a complete devel. 
opment of the graces of conduct during the 
same crude period. The college performs its 
reasonable duty if it arouses a desire for 
whatever is good and beautiful—a desire that 
ennobles while it inspires. 

Through their natural leaning towards 
hero-worship, girls are peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of a magnetic personality. 
The student may not at the time fully analyze 
her admiration, but it is none the less potent 
in retrospect. Over and over again gradu- 
ates have pronounced the most abiding good 
of their college life to be the inspiring exam- 
ple of refinement, courtesy, and unselfish in- 
terest afforded by some strong, sweet nature 
among the Faculty. To such a teacher, 
lately dead, a grateful pupil paid the tribute: 
“ She could take @ mere nothing and make a 
fine woman of her.” 

In conclusion, having summered and win- 
tered the college girl, I believe her manners 
to be the reflex of her home training, in some 
cases temporarily changed for the worse by 
unnatural conditions, but.in the main perma- 
nently improved by the avowed pursuit of cul- 
ture and by contact with instructors of lofty 
ideals, 

The foregoing opinions are based upon an 
experience of eleven years, as student and 
officer, in two well-known Eastern colleges 
for women. Any discussion of the condi- 
tions in Western or in co-educational institu- 
tions is omitted from lack of living acquaint- 
ance with them. 
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Books and Authors 


Verses and Music for Children’ 


The name of Lydia Avery Coonley is 
familiar to the readers of The Outlook by 
reason of its association with occasional 
poems of a somewhat uncommon quality. 
A volume of poems by the same hand showed 
freshness of feeling, quick fancy, and the 
idealism of a generous nature. * Singing 
Verses for Children” is a more ambitious 
effort, and at the same time a more difficult 
one; for the writing of poetry for young 
readers requires gifts which very few writers 
of verse possess. In this volume Mrs. Lydia 
Avery Coonley Ward has succeeded in the 
difficult undertaking of putting herself in the 
place of the child and seeing things from 
the child’s point of view. It is convincing 
_ evidence of the qualities which her earlier 
works show that she is able to return to the 
standpoint of the child and look at the beauty 
and wonder of the world with the poetic 
sense which the child brings to that contem- 
plation. These verses are characterized by 
simplicity, by a pervading quality of imagi- 
nation, and by a very nice command of versi- 
fication. Many of the verses are of a kind 
which older people learn by heart with an 
instinctive feeling that they express what 
was once a part of themselves. Two selec- 
tions taken almost at random from the vol- 
ume bring out more clearly than any descrip- 
tion the simplicity and freshness of feeling 
-which characterize these very successful 
poems 

GOOD-MORNING 

A sunbeam touched my little bed ; 

‘“ Good-morning, dear,” he gently said. 

I opened wide my sleepy eyes 

And said “ Good-morning ” with surprise : 

“ I cannot think that night is gone, 

And are you sure that this is morn ?” 


The sunbeam laughed and shook his head: 
“ Last night you would not go to bed, 

And that is why you sleep so late, 

And make me climb the window-gate 

To say, Wake up, you sleepy dear! 

Wake up! God bless you! Morning’s here !” 


BABY MOON 
Have you lost your old mother, you dear baby 


moon, 
That you come here while yet it is day 


1 Singing Verses for Children. Words by Lydia 

Avery Coonley, pictures by Alice Kel Tyler, music 

F. W. Root and others. The Mac Company, 
ew 


Why, the sun is just setting ! 
You must be forgetting 
That this is no time for your play! 


See, there is a pink cloud, you dear baby moon— 
Now hide yourself in it, I pray ! 

Though lovely your crescent, 

not at all pleasant 
To think that you’ve stolen away. 


Ah! there is your mother, you dear baby moon— 
A shadowy form at your side. 

Now closely she holds you, 

And fast she enfolds you; 
You couldn’t escape if you tried. 


But wait till the sun sets, you dear baby moon, 
And then you may play in the sky, 

And when the star-faces 

All shine‘in their places, 
Your mother will bid you good-by. 

These verses illustrate, but do not entirely 
represent, the range of verse in this volume; 
for in many cases Mrs. Ward has addressed 
herself to older children. 

The charm of the volume does not end, 
however, with its verse. It is very successfully 
illustrated in color by Alice Kellogg Tyler, 
who has succeeded in doing with her pencil 
what Mrs. Ward has done with her pen—that 
is to say, in reproducing the naiveté, the sim- 
plicity, and the poetry of child life. Both inher 
decorative and picture work Miss Tyler has 
succeeded in catching the spirit of the verse. 
Her illustrations are full of freshness and 
movement. The songs are set to original 
music by four composers, Eleanor Smith, 
Jessie L. Gaynor, Frederic W. Root, and 
Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. Such a book is a 
resource for schools and families, and as an 
adjunct to other books may well find its place 
in the hands of teachers of kindergartens. 


Books of the Week 


(The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending February 25. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Capital sketches of war-time incident are 
those in Southern Soldier Stories, by George 
Cary Eggleston. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) They do not attempt the hor- 
rible, the bizarre, or the psychological, like 
some of the war tales of Mr. Stephen Crane 
and Mr. Ambrose Bierce, but they have what 
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Books and Authors 


is better—accurate knowledge, picturesque 
setting, human sympathy, and here and there 
genuine humor. 

In the short stories by Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull included in the volume called A Chris¢- 
mas Accident we find not a little of the deli- 
cacy of sentiment and trueness of literary 
touch that are characteristic of Miss Jewett. 
The author’s skill in reading and recording 
character is distinctly strong; she knows 
New England life thoroughly; and the situa- 
tions brought out in the stories are novel 
and interesting. Two of the seven stories 
originally appeared in The Outlook. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York.) 

Among the Dunes, by Mrs. D. L. Rhone, 
begins simply and pleasantly as a story of 
peasant and sailor life in Jutland. Presently, 
however, the author’s imagination takes the 
bit in its teeth, and the hero is transported to 
Africa, where he pulls off the tuft of a lion’s 
tail by a slip-noose, and does other marvels. 
There is enough merit in the book to make 
the reader feel that the author could write an 
excellent story if she would confine herself to 
the actual, and trust to her observation of 
life rather than to her inventive ingenuity. 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


Dr. Max West's invaluable article on 7he 
Franchises of Greater New York published 
in the * Yale Review ” for February has been 
reprinted under separate cover. In spite of 
its brevity, it satisfactorily states the position 
of New York City with reference to corpora- 
tions of every kind exercising public fran- 
chises, and will be as warmly welcomed by 
students of municipal problems as Dr. Speer’s 
monograph on “ The Street Railway System 
of Philadelphia.” 

Bearing of the Greater New York Charter 
upon Real Estate Interests and Promissory 
Notes, Checks, Bills of Exchange, Bonds, by 
George W. Van Siclen, are two exceptionally 
well-written, well-indexed, well-bound law 
books, the preparation of which is exception- 
ally well timed. The first is a lucid digest of 
that code of laws known as the new Charter, 
setting forth the bearing of every clause relat- 
ing to the rights and obligations of real estate 
owners, . The second gets its timeliness from 
the recent codification of the New York laws 
relating to promissory notes and other nego- 
tiable instruments. Both are readable books 
for business men, to whom verbatim citations 
of the statutes would be as unenlightening as 
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unenlivening. (The Real Estate Record and 
Builders’ Guide, New York.) 


HISTORY 


France, by John Edward Courtenay Bod” 
ley, should rather be called Modern France. 
It is less a history than a portrait—a portrait 
of the French Republic. It corresponds 
with, and might be compared to, Professor 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” It is 
divided into four books—“ The Revolution 
and Modern France,” * The Constitution and 
the Chief of State,” “ The Parliamentary Sys- 
tem,” “Political Parties.” Like Professor 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” it gives 
alike the political framework of organization 
and the life within this framework. Reserv- 
ing it for fuller notice in the future, it must 
suffice to say here that it seems to us almost 
indispensable to the student of modern France. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The Neutrality of the American Lakes, by 
James Morton Callahan, Ph.D., though writ- 
ten in an oratorical style not always appro- 
priate, has nevertheless a theme which no 
man of moral feeling would wish treated in 
the dry-as-dust style of mere science. The 
agreement of 1817, by which the United 
States and Great Britain established the pol- 
icy of mutual disarmament upon the Great 
Lakes, may justly be regarded as one of the 
most honorable in the history of Christian 
diplomacy.. Indeed, that agreement, together 
with the Geneva Arbitration, constitute the two 
events of this century that speak most confi- 
dently of the approaching day when Christian 
diplomacy shall be something more than the 
diplomacy of professed Christians. During 
the war of 1812 the struggle for the control 
of the Great Lakes had been a severe one, 
and when war closed the authorities at Wash. 
ington, under.the guidance of Jefferson’s pas- 
sion for peace, applied themselves to secure 
effective arrangements which would lessen 
the occasions for future misunderstandings, 
and, to use Jefferson's words, “ eradicate the 
war feeling which the newspapers have nour- 
ished.” “ They saw,” says Dr. Callahan, “ that 
if the peace was merely to lead to a perpetual 
race in naval construction, such a peace would 
be temporary and expensive.” Therefore 
our Adnffnistration proposed to the British 
Ministry that all vessels on the Great Lakes, 
except one for Lake Champlain, one for Lake 
Ontario, and two for the upper lakes, should 
be dismantled by both Powers, and that four 
boats retained for revenue purposes should 
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be restricted to one hundred tons burden and 
one cannon each. The English Government, 
after some consideration, entered into the 
proposed agreement, and our Government 
promptly dismantled or sunk all its war-ships 
on the lakes, including the fleet of Commodore 
Perry. The English ships were also quickly 
withdrawn ; and for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury each nation has been protected against 
the other along the line of the lakes by mutual 
disarmament instead of by unceasing competi- 
tion in the construction and maintenance of 
great fleets. Dr. Callahan’s narrative covers 
all of our relations with Great Britain which 
have in any way strained the compact for the 
neutrality of the Great Lakes, and his dis- 
cussion comprehends the moral and economic 
consequences of a world-wide policy of dis- 
armament. (The Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore, Md.) 


NEW EDITIONS 

The latest addition to the series of Temple 
Dramatists is the old play known as 7he 
Tragical Reign of Selimus, which is edited, 
with a preface, notes, and glossary, by Dr. 
A. B. Grosart. This play was published 
originally in 1594, and its authorship has 
long been in dispute. Dr. Grosart is con- 
vinced that it was written by Robert Greene, 
and in his preface presents very cogent rea- 
sons for his faith. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

The completion of Boswell’s Life of /John- 
son and of the Essayes of Montaigne, each 
in six volumes, in the Temple Library brings 
within the reach of everybody who cares for 
books two of the most entertaining pieces of 
literature in the world in a very convenient 
form and at a very low price. No better 
portable editions of these standard works 
have appeared. As much may be said also 
for the one-volume edition of that delightful 
classic, The Vicar of Wakefield, which has 
been the refreshment and delight of so many 
writers of the highest quality, its literary 
charm and its beautiful spirit being quite 
beyond criticism. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have added to 
their English Classics De Quincey’s Confes- 
stons of an Opium-Eater, with introductory 
notes by Professor Wauchope, of the Uni- 
versity of lowa. , 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Martha J. Mosher’s collection of essays on 
Child Culture in the Home is written“out of 


the thought and experience of a mother. 
Rarely has so helpful a book on the moral edu- 
cation of children appeared. The emotions, 
the senses, the will, as well as the training of 
the habits of the child and methods of train- 
ing, are all considered. (The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New. York.) 

A very valuable book on botany, simple in 
statement and comprehensive in detail, is an 
abridgment of “Lessons with Plants” en- 
titled First Lessons with Plants, by L. H. 
Bailey. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) Simple outline drawings, closely ex- 
plained by the text, are used. 

Books of distinct value as devotional litera- 
ture, and peculiarly suited for the present 
season, are the Rev. C. A. Miller’s Zhe Way 
of the Cross, a series of meditations on the 
history of the Passion; and Dr. Andrew 
Murray’s Zhe Lord’s Table and Money. (The 
F. H. Revell Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—In the new French “ Dictionary of 
Authors” there is no mention of Mr. Hardy 
or Mr. Kipling, but considerable space is given 
to Mr. Robert Buchanan ! 


—Regarding the London “ Academy’s ” 
recent award of one hundred guineas to Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, thus “ crowning ” him some- 
what after the manner of the French Acad- 
emy, Sir Walter Besant writes as follows in 
the London “ Author:” “There can be no 
doubt that, if this ‘crowning’ of writers is 
continued, the honor will be derided by some 
and questioned by some, but it will be re- 
fused by none and it will be coveted by all. 


That the practice will produce a beneficial . 


effect on literature I do not doubt, for the 
simple reasons that style and form will be the 
first things considered, and that young writ- 
ers will have the necessity of attending to 
style and form kept constantly before their 
eyes.” 

—The following letter was sent to Mr. 
George Meredith the other day on the occa- 
sion ef his seventieth birthday: “ You have 
attained,” said the signers of the document, 
who comprise almost all the prominent men 
and women of literary achievement in Eng- 
land, “ the first rank in literature, after many 
years of inadequate recognition. From first 
to last you have been true to yourself, and 
have always aimed at the highest mark. 
We are rejoiced to know that merits once- 
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Books and Authors 


perceived by only a few are now appreciated 
by a wide and steadily growing circle. We 
wish you many years of life, during which 
you may continue to do good work, cheered 
by the consciousness of good work already 
achieved, and encouraged by the certainty of 
a hearty welcome from many sympathetic 
readers.” 


—In M. Edouard Rod’s just published 
study of Goethe we read: 

Alas! we see that he is a man, subject to all 
the weaknesses of men; his “Olympism” does 
not ennoble his nature, and can only breed illu- 
sion in himself as to the portion of the divine it 
contains. The measure of Goethe’s gentleman- 
hood is given in the note he sent a friend with a 
copy of “ Goetz de Berlichingen” for Frederica 
after his base desertion of her: “ Poor Frederica 
will be to some extent consoled, since the faith- 
less one [fof the drama] is isoned.” G. H. 
Lewes, in his delightful and radiant story of 
Goethe, says, I remember, that it was, after all, 
an honor for Frederica to have been deserted by 
Goethe. Certainly her sorrow brought her fame, 
if that could be any consolation for a broken 
heart; but it would be better to love a shoeblack 
of decent feeling than the Olympian monster 
who could write those words to a third party 
fresh from the tragedy of breaking a girl’s heart. 


—Writing on “ Impartial Civil War His- 
tories ” to the New York “ Times,” Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris asks: “ Where is the his- 
torian who is able to rise superior to his en- 
vironment and write judicially and dispas- 
sionately an account of the Civil War? I 
know of but two. One has long been prepar- 
ing himself for some such work, and his 
latest, ‘ Virginia and Her Neighbors,’ is the 
latest development of a method at once schol- 
arly, candid, and philosophical. The other 
is the author of ‘A History of Political 
Parties in the United States,’ in three vol- 
umes—a work as rematkable for its broad 
views and its lack of all bias as it is for its 
clear, vigorous diction. One is Professor 
John Fiske, of Harvard, the other is Profes- 
sor J. P. Gordy, a name which probably very 
few readers have ever heard, for the reason 
that his work was obscurely published.” 


Books Received 


For the week ending March 4 


ANERICAN BOOK CC., NEW YORK 
Walton, Joseph S.,and M. G. Brumbaugh. Stories of 
Pennsylvania. 60 cts. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 


Harper's Round Table, 1397. 
Harper: . ne Monthly Magazine, 1897. Vols. XCIV. 


Harper's Weekly, 1897. Vol. XLI. 


Harper's ol. XXX. | | 
Motley, John Lothrop. The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
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lic. Condensed and continued by William Elhot 


Griffis. 
ohnson, Charles F. Elements of Literary Criticism. 
fo F. The Vintage. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
The Great Debate between Hayne and Webster. Edited 
by Lindsay Swift. 40 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Farrar, Frederic W. Allegories. $2. 
Aids to the Devout Life. The Pilgrim ' . 
ee Rev. John Brown; Imitation of Christ, b 
. D. Huntington; Living and 
by the Rev. A. H. fo ord ; | 
ing, by the R W. Mabie; Keble’s “Christ tian Year,” 
Henry D.D. (Reprinted from The 


of the World’s Re ns. 
ustav Gottheil ; sm, by 
Davids ; Confucianism, by the Rev. 
Mohammedanism, b the Rev. George 
Brahmanism, by C. R. Lanman ; Christianit 
'D.D. (Reprinted from The 


a... Alfred. Jesus the Messiah. 
Bates, Lois. Games Without Music for C Raat, 60 cts. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
and Egerton. The Pride of Jennico. 


Bra e. Shakespeare. (A Critical 


Hiervert and Aone M. Emerson. The 
Princi iples of Grammar. 65 ct 
Percy, and Mrs. "Frankland. Pasteur. 


Zola, Paris. 2 Vols. $2. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Porter, A. Toomer, D.D. Led On Step by Step. An 


Autobiograph 1.50, 

Alfred Building of the British Empire. 
Vols. $1.50 each. 

Blake. Boston Neighbors in Town and 


Bierce, Ambrose. In the Midst of Life. $1.25. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Chapman, John Emerson, and Other Essa 
Hornung, W. J. Young Blood. $1.25. 


ress 
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_W. 
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W 
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$1.25 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 


Ares Sarah L., and C. B. Gilbert. Stepping-Stones 
iterature. 
FREDERICK A, STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Baring-Gould, S. Bladys Stewponey. 


1.25. 
Williamson, Mrs. Harcourt. The eae 75 cts. 
Graham, Jame mes M. The Sonofthe Czar. $1.25. 
The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes. $1.50. 
THOMPSON & HILL, LOWELL 
Ballou, Adin. History of the Hopedale Community. 
Edited by W. S. Heywood. 

UNIVERSITY CO., NEW YORK 

rse-Shoe Robinson. 
he Prisoner of 


Nathaniel. Twice-Told Tales; A Wonder- 
for Girls and Boys ; 
ames Fenimore. The of the Mohicans; 
rhe ater Witch; The Spy; the Pilot ; The Deer- 


Scott, Sie Walter. Tales of a Grandfather; Ivanhoe; 
Rob R oy; The Lad the Kenilwort 

Irving, Washington. ketch-Book; The Alham- 
bra; Knickerbocker Stories 

Hugo, Victor. Ninety-Three. 

Dana, Richard H.., Ir. Two Years Before the Mast. 

Longtellow, Henry W. Evangeline. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. 

Tengyeea, _ Lord. Enoch Arden, and Other 


Coo 


(First Reader Grade.) Compiled 
y John H. Haaren. 
Songs and Stories. (Second Reader Grade.) Compiled 


J H. Haaren. 
Fai ife. (Third Reader Grade.) Compiled by J. H. 


aaren. 
~~ aod ll (Fourth Reader Grade.) Compiled 
y 
ROBERT LEWIS WEED CO., NEW YORK 
Stewart, Miss Mary. Unspotted from the World. $1.25. 


Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Dickens. Charles. Paul Dombey: Christmas Stories: 
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The Church and the Labor Question 


We have received from the Christian 
Social Union of Boston a copy of the fullow- 
ing resolution recently passed by its Execu- 
tive Committee : 


Inasmuch as the public opinion of Christians 
is really the greatest power for good or evil that 
has to be reckoned with in all schemes of social 
and political progress, and this public opinion it 
is largely the province of the journalist to direct, 
and inasmuch as the precept of the journalist 
and of the Church without their example in the 
practical conduct of their business is worthless, 
the Secretary of the Union is hereby instructed 
to request each of the religious and sociological 
newspapers and magazines of the United States 
and Canada to publish hereafter, in each issue, 
a certificate stating the terms on which the paper 
is published. The Committee suggest the fol- 
lowing form, and hope that changes will be only 
in the way of making it more specific : 

We certify that in the printing, binding, and 
publishing of this paper, the working time is 

hours a day (or hours a week), which 
is no longer thal that generally required by the 
first-class firms in this city, the rate of wages, 
both for men and womeh, is as high as is paid by 
the first-class firms in this city, and proper pro- 
vision is made for the health, safety, and comfort 
of the employees. 

The Secretary is further directed to suggest 
to the persons charged with the publication of 
the Journals of the General Convention, and of 
the Diocesan Conventions, that they make their 
contracts for publication on terms at least as 
favorable to the employees as those observed by 
the first-class firms in the city where the Journal 
is published, and obtain authority to insert a 
similar statement in the Journal. 


This resolution has been adopted by the 
Christian Social Union, in conformity to the 
statement of the objects of the Union, which 
are, in its own words: “1. To claim for the 
Christian Law the ultimate authority to rule 
social practice. 2. Tostudy in common how 
to apply the moral truths and principles of 
Christianity to social and economic difficul- 
ties of the present time. 3. To present Christ 
in practical life as the living Master and 
King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, 
the Power of righteousness and love.” The 
Rev. George Hodges, DD., Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass., and a recognized authority on ques- 
tions concerning labor conditions and labor 
reform in this country, is Secretary of the 
Union. We heartily approve of the endeavor 
of the Union to emphasize the fact that relig- 
ious and employers professing, 


belief in the principles of Christianity should 
adopt the highest standards in their treat- 
ment of their employees, although we think it 
unlikely that the best newspapers will con- 
sent to keep standing in their columns an 
announcement concerning the terms upon 
which their employees are engaged. 


A Centennial Celebration 

Some of the most useful and influential of 
the churches of our country are in the small 
towns and country districts. Where the life 
is simpler the church is of necessity more con- 
spicuous than it is possible for it to be in the 
larger cities, where the demands on time and 
thought are more numerous. Many country 
churches in New England have had a larger 
influence on the life of the Nation than any 
but a few of the city churches; and many of 
the ministers who will be longest remembered 
have passed all their active service in the 
country. Among them such names as Jona- 
than Edwards, Nathaniel Emmons, Richard 
Salter Storrs, Sr., and a large number of 
others, will at once suggest themselves. The 
small town—or is it a diminutive city ?—of 
Camden, N. Y., rejoices in one of these 
churches of large and enduring influence. Its 
First Congregational Church celebrated its 
centennial February 20-22. The population 
of the place is about four thousand. Its edi- 
fice, which is spacious and attractive, occupies 
the center of the village green. The member- 
ship includes people both from the country 
and the town. The celebration was worthy 
of the anniversary. Old members and former 
pastors were present, and others sent letters ; 
relics of other days were gathered ; the build- 
ing was beautifully decorated ; appropriate 
music was beautifully rendered, and the past 
was reviewed and the future forecast in ap- 
propriate papers and addresses. The speak- 
ers from abroad were the former pastors—the 
Rev. Ethan Curtiss, D.D.. of Syracuse, the 
Rev. M. L. Dalton, of Salamanca, and the 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J.. 
who supplied the pulpit when he was a theo- 
logical student. The admirable historical 
address was prepared by a member of the 
church, Mr. B. L. Osborn. The pastor, who 
is greatly beloved and whose wise manage- 
ment was everywhere evident, is the Rev. 
C, Evans, a genial Englishman who is thor- 
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oughly at home on this side of the ocean. We 
have referred to this anniversary because this 
is a fine example of the class of churches 
which is doing much to humanize and civi’ 
ize, as well as Christianize, our country. Such 
anniversaries ought never to pass without 
appropriate celebration. 


A Point Well Made 

Dr. P. S. Moxom has published in the 
“ Association Outlook” a very admirable 
paper on “ The Relation of the Young Men's 
Christian Association to the New Theology.” 
His text is the report that when Mr. R. R. 
McBurney, “speaking in the International 
Conference of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Secretaries, judiciously suggested, in 
accord with well-established principles and 
precedents, that, inasmuch as the theory of 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible was in dis- 
pute in the churches, the Associations had no 
right to teach that theory, he was quite gen- 
erally hissed.” We hope that this report is 
wholly untrue, and we are sure that it must 
be at least exaggerated. Dr. Moxom well 
points out that the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are composed of persons uniting 
for practical work who hold various views on 
subordinate questions. For them to “ assume 
the function of interpreters and guardians of 
any disputed form of doctrine involves a cer- 
tain alienation of some churches from their 
enterprise, their own separation from the 
churches, and ultimately their transformation 
from a rival organization.” The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations should not as- 
sume to teach either the old theology or the 
new theology, the modern or the more ancient 
view of the Bible, any more than they should as- 
sume to teach anything respecting the form of 
baptism, the nature of church orders and or- 
ganization, or the office and end of the sacra- 
ments. If the unity of these associations is to 
be preserved, it can only be done by that spirit 
of liberty which carries with it mutual respect 
by different parties for each other's views and 
opinions. The Associations owe a debt to 
Dr. Moxom for writing this catholic and sen- 
sible article, and to the “ Association Out- 
look ” for publishing it. 


The Moody Meetings 
Extensive preparations have been made 
for the Moody meetings which begin in this 
city on March 13 and continue until the 
20th in the Grand Central Palace, on Lexing- 
ton Avenue between Forty-third and Forty- 


worthy of support. 
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fourth Streets. Of course Mr. Moody will 
be in charge, but he will have the co-opera- 
tion of such well-known evangelists as the 
Rev. Drs. J. W. Chapman, of Philadelphia, 
H. M. Wharton, of ‘Baltimore, C. I. Scofield, 
of Northfield, and A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn. 
The services will begin at ten o'clock in the 
morning and continue without interruption 
until ten at night. The first will be a prayer 
and praise service led by Mr. Moody, who 
will speak at three o'clock in the afternoon 
and at eight in the evening each day. Mr. 
Moody invites those who are burdened or 
troubled for others to send in their requests 
for prayer, which will be presented to the 
meeting each morning. Letters addressed 
to Mr. Moody at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, will receive his attention. As the 
years go by this tireless evangelist and Chris- 
tian worker seems to increase rather than 
diminish the number of his activities. That 
large numbers will be reached by the meet- 
ings, and that they will be an inspiration to 
the spiritual life of the churches of the vicin- 
ity, there can be no doubt. One of the best 
means of helping on the work will be by se- 
curing the attendance of those who are not 
Christians. The difficulty with such meet- 
ings is that they are often largely attended by 
the regular worshipers at the churches. For 
that Mr. Moody and his associates are not 
responsible. The best way of co-operating 
for most Christian people would be for them 
to absent themselves and send instead those 
who are not Christians, 


A Unique Corner-stone Laying 

One of the most useful institutions in New 
York, when completed, will be the Skin and 
Cancer Hospital, Nineteenth Street and 
Second Avenue. The President of the or- 
ganization is the well-known architect, Mr. J. 
Cleveland Cady, and among its physicians we 
notice such well-known names as Drs. George 
Henry Fox and L. Duncan Buckley. The 
object of the hospital is to furnish a place 
where those not otherwise able to secure the 
best treatment may have expert skill in the 
care of difficult, disfiguring, and often danger- 
ous diseases. In every way this is an object 
. We are sure that our 
readers will be interested in a curious incident 
which occurred at the laying of the corner- 
stone of this hospital: 

The difficulty of securing a suitable foundation 


had so delayed the work of building that when 
the level of the corner-stone was reached it was 
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deemed too late in the season to have a gathering 
of its friends, or any ceremonial, and the stone 
which had been prepared, with its box, was merely 
to be built into the wall. When the time came 
for the workmen to set it in place, an amusing 
incident occurred that gave a touch of sentiment 
to the beginning of the building much relished 
by its friends to whom it seemed that a building 
that was emphatically for “ the people ” had been 
christened by “the people.” , 

Just as the foreman in charge of the work was 
preparing to lower the stone into its position, he 
asked a colored laborer if he did not‘ think some 
little ceremony should be observed in setting it. 

“Yes, captain,” replied the colored helper. 
“ Well, now is your time,” rejoined the mason. 
Upon which the black assistant (who turned out 
to be a Methodist exhorter) found a piece of old 
carpeting, drew it in front of the stone, and, 
kneeling, glanced up at the other laborers who 
were aiding in the work of lowering and setting it 
in place, and said, authoritatively, “ Off with your 
hats !” 3 

Silence ensued, when he repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in stentorian tones that rang far and wide 
up and down the avenue. 

There had at first been some appearance of 
levity, but the command “Off with your hats” 
quelled it instantly, and the rest of the proceed- 
ings were decorous and not unimpressive. 

After the prayer, this colored master of cere- 
monies, rising from his knees, brought his fist 
down upon the corer-stone, and said in a loud 
voice, “I confirm this stone set.” 


A Dedication in the Northwest 
The Westminster Presbyterian Church ot 
Minneapolis is one of the largest and strongest 
churches of the denomination in the Northwest. 
Its pastor is the Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D. 


Before Dr. Hunter the church enjoyed the 


ministry of two such well-known pastors and 
preachers as the Rev. R. F. Sample, D.D., 
now of Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
New York, and the Rev. D. J. Burrill, D.D., 
now of the Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York. The old edifice was destroyed by fire 
two or three years ago; in its place and ina 
new location a superb edifice has now been 
erected. It was dedicated with appropriate 


services February 13-17. The dedication - 


sermon was delivered by the pastor, and at 
other services both Dr. Burrill and Dr. Sample 
preached. A special reception was given to 
the former pastors, and at another time there 
was a union prayer service which was par- 
ticipated in by the pastors of neighboring 
churchés, So far as we can judge from the 
picture of the auditorium, we should say that 
it is admirably adapted for its purposes; it 
seats a thousand on the floor and five hundred 
in the gallery. There is alsoa chapel seating 
twelve hundred. The membership of the 
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church is fifteen hundred and fifty-four. The 
entire cost of the building was about $102,000. 
This church has been a leader in the religious 
life of the city and of that part of the country. 
The fire which destroyed its former beautiful 
building was a blessing in disguise. The or- 
ganization is now stronger and better equipped 
than ever before. This affords still another 
illustration of the value of large and strong 
churches. A large church properly equipped 
with pastors is far more efficient and economi- 
cal than a number of small ones. Minne- 
apolis is a city of strong churches. One of 
the Methodist churches, one of the Bap- 
tist churches, the Plymouth Congregational 
Church (of which Dr. D. N. Beach is pastor), 
at 1east one of the Swedish churches, and the 
Westminster Church are among the strongest 
in their resnective denominations. 


The Jerry McAuley Mission 

The Jerry McAuley Cremorne Mission is 
still on Thirty-second Street, New York, where 
it uas been the center of a beneficent work 
for sixteen years. The only discouraging 
feature is the lack of adequate financial sup- 
port. Those who have charge of the work 
are now trying to raise money for the erection 
oi a suitable building which shall meet the 
requirements of modern missionary effort in 
a great city, and which shall comprise lodg- 
ing-rooms, meeting-rooms, a dispensary, etc. 
It is believed that $50,000 will be sufficient 
for this purpose, and we understand that it is 
intended to make it perpetuate the memory 
of Jerry McAuley, its founder. 


Notes 


A dispatch from Chic States that the Rev. 
Dr. John Henry Barrows has resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Kenwood Presbyterian Church, and 
will preach his farewell sermon on Sunday night, 
March 13. I¢ is said that he will enter upon a 
missionary career for a year or more, though his 
future plans have not been decided upon. 


The Evangelical Alliance for the United States 
has inaugurated a new and very important work. 
It is issuing leaflets under the general title of 
“Truths for the Times.” These leaflets are en- 
titled “ The Meaning and Value of Naturaliza- 
tion,” “ The Rights of the Naturalized Citizen,” 
“The Duties of the Naturalized Citizen,” “ The 
Valuable Vote,” “ The Church and Present Prob- 
lems of Citizenship,” by Dr. Washington Glad- 
den; “Good Citizenship: What It Is,” by 
Bishop F. D. Huntington; “The Co-operative 
City,” by Professor John R. Commons; “ The 
New Patriotism,” by the Rev. Josiah Strong. 
These leaflets will meet the needs of working 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, workingmen’s societies, 
and teachers who are giving civic instruction 
without text-books, as well as for general readers. 
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Correspondence 


The Financial Question 
We have received a number of letters 
in reply to the editorial published in The 
Outlook for January 15 entitled “ The Finan- 


cial Question.” We had, to a large extent, 
anticipated these letters, by requesting and 
publishing a statement of the other side of 
the question from an able writer who is an 
earnest advocate of free silver coinage. Were 
we to publish in full the letters received, we 
should trench unduly upon space devoted to 
other interests of public concern. From these 
letters, therefore, we select a few passages 
which seem to cover points not covered by 
our previous free-coinage correspondent, our 


object being to give, as fully as is consistent: 


with our duties to other questions, the “ other 
side of the financial question.” 


“G. H. S.” thinks that our adoption of 
free silver coinage ‘would not separate us 
financially from other nations. His argument 
appears to us to admit a temporary isola- 
tion, but to anticipate as a final result their 
coming to our standard instead of our go- 
ing to theirs. To hazard a temporary isola- 
tion which might prove permanent, as it 


has in the case of other silver nations, on the. 


strength of an expectation that it would be 
only temporary, appears to us too great a 
risk. His argument is as follows : 


In The Outlook of January 15 you say: “ We 
must either accept the financial system of other 
commercial nations or we must separate ourselves 
from them commercially and adopt one of our 
own. If we pursue the former course, we shall 
adopt a gold basis, and await its results. If we 
pursue the latter ceurse, we shall attempt to es- 
tablish a truly bimetallic currency, and with the 
result of becoming, at least temporarily, a silver 
country, and in the matter of currency /so/atin 
ourselves from the other great commercial States.” 
(Original not italicized.) 

I believe that the italicized portion of the above 
is an incorrect conclusion, and, knowing that 
The Outlook desires fair discussion, I write you 
the reasons for my belief. 

In England, France, and Germany they do not, 
to any great extent, discuss remedies for the fall 
in the average of prices, about which we in the 
United States complain so much, for each suc- 
cessive fall in the average of prices brings them 
as creditors a benefit at the expense of debtor 
countries. But since the repeal of the French 
bimetallic law the market ratio between gold 
and silver bullion has fluctuated wildly, and this 
has interfered with the sale of European products 
in the countries having silver prices. Naturally, 


then, in Europe the question is, How to secure 
again the practically constant ratio between gold 
ices and silver prices. Now, must not the 

uropean States admit that, should we enact a 
bimetallic law at 16"to 1, it would enable us to 
raise gold prices in Europe by giving up our use 
of gold gradually and casting it into their circu- 
lation until such time as the market ratio of 16 
to 1 is restored or all of our gold is exported ? 
If they should be afraid that all our gold would 
be gone before a 16 to | ratio be restored, all 
they would have to do to assist in securing a 
practically constant ratio would be to use some 
silver. This they can do without opening their 
mints to free coinage, and this England offered 
to do in 1892. The whole question, then, is this: 
Should the United States start in on free coinage 
and be likely to fail to restore the 16 to | ratio, 
would not the interests of the gold-price countries 
in Europe compel them to use enough silver to 
secure a practically constant ratio between their 
a and the prices in the United States? 

he answer is, Yes. “The existing monetary 
evil,” say the manufacturing and creditor classes 
of Europe, “is the present fluctuation between 
gold prices and silver prices.” Such being the 
case, then, if the United States were on the way 
to silver prices, and it were in the power of the 
European countries to keep the United States 
market by simply putting more silver into circu- 
lation in Europe, is it not likely that they would 
do this? If so, how could we “separate our 
selves’’ from the commercial nations of Eu- 
rope? They would not permit it, for to stop it 
they need only put silver into circulation to such 
an extent as to secure a practically constant 
ratio between gold and silver. 

«“S. T.” thinks it would do no great harm 
if we were to isolate ourselves financially 
from the other great commercial nations of 
the world. “Few nations have the same 
currency system” True! but they have the 
same s/andard. If our standard is silver and 
Europe's standard is gold, we should have 
two prices-in this country—a gold price for 
all European products and all debts due to 
Europe, a silver standard for all domestic 
articles, including labor wages and agricul- 
tural products, which would be paid for in 
the cheaper metal. This difficulty does not 
seem to us met in the following argument of 

I believe as much as any one in commercial 
intercourse between nations. I believe as much 
as any one that no nation lives by itself alone. 
I cannot see, however, that the monetary stand- 
ard of any country hinders or promotes the com- 
mercial relations with other countries. Weknow 
that England adopted the gold standard in 1818, 
and from that time till 1873 she stood practically 
alone for the gold standard, but — not 
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record that she was in any way hampered by thus 
“ separating ” herself from the rest of the com- 
mercial world. Asa matter of fact, few nations 
have the same currency system, even if they have 
adopted the same money standard. England 
reckons its money in pounds, shillings, and pence; 
France in francs and sous,etc. When an Amer- 
ican importer sends his agent abroad to purchase 
goods, if he goes to England he finds the price 
per unit of the article sought to be so many shil- 
lings or pence, if to France so many francs, if to 
Germany so many marks; if the importer finds 
that, after converting this price into terms of our 
money, freight and tariff added, he can find a 
market for it in competition with similar goods 
sold in this country, he will purchase, otherwise 
not. If a foreigner comes to us to buy our goods, 
he must pay for it in terms of our money. In 
order fully to understand the price asked, he must 
be able to translate it into the terms of his own 
currency The commercial intercourse between 
this country and silver-standard Mexico is just 
as free and unhampered as that between this 
country and gold-standard Canada, the only bar- 
rier in either case being tariff walls. We do not 
appear to have any easier commercial relations 
with Japan since she adopted the gold standard 
than we had while she was under the silver stand- 
ard. If reports are true, her exports have been 
checked since she adopted her present standard. 


“J. E. B.” thinks that “ the financial ques- 
tion is a question of right, not a question of 
majorities. Truth and righteousness shall 
not be abandoned, as you suggest, because 
it is [they are] in the minority.” We think 
he would find it difficult to discover in any 
issue of The Outlook ever printed, the sug- 
gestion that truth and righteousness should 
be abandoned because they are in the mi- 
nority. We have protested against the 
assumption, on the one side, that free silver 
coinage advocates favor dishonest money ; 
we protest equally against the assumption 
that the advocates of a gold standard favor 
dishonest money. An honest standard is the 
one which will give the greatest steadiness 
and the least fluctuation to money values; 
and the very question at issue is which 
standard, gold, silver, or gold and. silver used 
conjointly, will accomplish that result. Noth- 
ing is gainel by impugning the honesty and 
honor of either of the parties to this discus- 
sion. We believe that gold and silver used 
conjointly and at a parity would give the 
most stable, and therefore the best, stand- 
ard; that it is impossible for this Nation 


alone to keep gold and silver at a parity— | 


that is, to establish and maintain bimetallism 
alone; that gold would be the next most 
stable standard; and that silver alone would 
be the least stable of standards, and there- 
fore would work the greatest injustice. 


“J. E. B.” also objects to any extension of 
banking facilities. His objections do not 
seem to us weighty. We print them without 
comment: 


The error in and the objection to your plan to 
extend the credit system by means of more banks 
of credit is this : The extension of the credit system 
as proposed is the extension of the debt system ; 
the increase and extension of debts involving 
gold payments. It is a plan whose whole tend- 
ency and apparent aim is to involve the masses 
in debt, depreciate the property which secures 
the debt, and confiscate it to the property despots, 
to be again sold and confiscated. A_ better plan 
than that for which youask would be to have the 
Government “coin the money (metal and paper) 
and regulate the value thereof ” by controlling the 
volume, so that the people could get, duy, what 
money they needed with their produce and labor. 
Create a parity between money and property, and 
let people do asleoes with their own money, and 
not the money of the usurer. The proposed ex- 
tension of bank credit means an increase of the 
people’s obligations to redeem gold futures, and 
extends the bank power and weakens the power 
of the people to resist. 


“F, S.” apparently thinks, as do some 
other correspondents, that in recommending 


this Nation to adhere to a gold standard until. 


we can secure the co-operation of other 
nations in establishing bimetallism, we pro- 
pose to turn over to the banks the issuing of 


-all paper money. He says: 


The Outlook is even now called upon to decide 
which it will serve, the money power of which it 
speaks, or the great body of American commons ; 
to decide whether the Government is to turn over 
to the banks its sovereign function of establish- 
ing and regulating the currency, or whether Con- 
gress shall do this in the manner contemplated 
by the Constitution; to decide, in fact, whether 
or not it shall remain a bimetallist, for he who 
labors not for it is against it. 


We think that in this sentence “F. 5S.” 
confounds two entirely distinct questions. 
The Government might issue a// paper 
money, and by law forbid all bank issues of 
paper, and redeem its notes in gold, in silver. 
or in gold and silver at its option. In the 
first case it would adopt the gold standard, 
in the second the silver standard, in the third 
the bimetallic standard. The question who 
shallissue paper which is equivalent to money, 
and the question how that paper shall be re- 
deemed, are two entirely distinct questions. 

“J. S.” asks two specific questions, as 
follows: | 


1. You say, on page 163, “ The a is 
whether we shall separate ourselves from Eng- 


land, Holland, France, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Italy, Russia—in fact, practically every 
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nation with which we have commercial—dealings 
in endeavoring to settle the currency question 
according to our ideas,” etc. Whatdo you mean 
by “separate ourselves”? Do you mean to cut 
off all commercial intercourse? If so, why will our 
adoption of bimetallism cause such a separation ? 

2. Yousay on the same page that you “ believe 
that the effect of gold monometallism has been 
to lower prices and increase the value of debts, to 
strengthen the money power and to concentrate 
it, and to make a credit system too great for the 
foundation on which it is built,” etc. How can 
you reconcile your position with the principles of 
Christianity, when Se believe gold monometal- 
lism has increased the burden of debts and 
strengthened and concentrated the money power ? 

Will not a gold standard constantly and forever 
continue to increase the value of bonds and mort- 
gages, and thus increase the burdens of the already 
overloaded debtor? and will it not strengthen 
and concentrate the money power more and more, 
until the people of this country are completely 
under the domination of the idle holders of 
wealth, until the masses of this country become 
reduced to the condition of the masses in Europe, 
and give us indeed a government of the plu- 
tocracy ? 

1. The disadvantages we have indicated 
above: First, labor, including the farmers, 
would be paid in depreciated money—sil- 
ver; imported articles would be paid for in 
a more costly money—gold. We believe 
that the workers would be the greatest suf- 
ferers by a double standard. Second, silver 
would be the real standard, and silver is less 
stable than gold. 

2. We think not. In our judgment, the 
worst effects of the single standard have 
already been suffered, and the recent discov- 
eries of gold are likely, at least for the pres- 
ent, if not finally, to prevent a further appre- 
ciation of gold and a further depreciation of 
prices. 


We have also received from gold mono- 
metallists three questions, apropos of the 
article on “ The Financial Question.” They, 
with our answers, are as follows: 

1. Will you kindly inform your readers how 
gold monometallism has reduced prices, and 
how it increases the value of debts, and also 
how it makes a credit system too great for the 
foundation on which it is founded ? 

For a full answer we must refer the inquirer 
to previous articles in The Outlook, especially 
to the editorials written during the close of 
the last Presidential campaign, and to Dr. 
Francis Walker’s monograph on Bimetal- 
lism. Briefly, the answer is, that the amount 
of gold in the world has not increased as the 
world’s need of money has increased ; there- 
fore the credit system has been expanded ; 
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gold has appreciated in value; that is, articles 
which could be purchased only by gold or its 
equivalent have, when measured by gold, de- 
preciated in value, and debtors who had to 
pay their debts in gold have had to do more 
work or sell more products to get the gold 
than would have been required when the 
debts were contracted. 

2. What constitutes what you call the “ money 
power ” in this country ? 

The men who control the gold. 


3. State when bimetallism worked well or at 
all, and when the system was abandoned. 

It worked well from 1803 to 1873, during 
which time France, with some support from 
the Latin Union, kept gold and silver currency 
ata parity by using both metals as coin at a 
fixed valuation. The Royal Commission of 
Great Britain in 1888 wxanimously declared 
that “so long as that system was in force, we 
think that, notwithstanding the changes in 
the production and use of the precious metals, 
it kept the market price of silver approxi- 
mately steady at the ratio fixed by law be. 
tween them—viz., 15% to 1,” and added, « We 
think that . . . a stable ratio might be main- 
tained, if the nations we have alluded to were 
to accept and strictly adhere to bimetallism 
at the suggested ratio.” The abandonment 
has been gradual. Bimetallism has not yet 
been forma//y abandoned by this country. It 
is practically abandoned by our official decla- 
ration, through successive executives, of our 
purpose to give to the holder of our notes and 
bonds the option to choose in what coin he 
will receive the payment, while by the terms 
of the law creating such notes and bonds 
we reserved the option to ourselves. 


Dr. McGiffert’s Heresy 


Ta the Editors of The Outlook: 

Will you allow me to call your attention to 
a single sentence in Professor McGiffert’s re- 
cent book, immediately following the last one 
which you quote from him in your editorial 
of February 19 (page 462), “ At the same 
time, the fact must be recognized that it is 
not absolutely certain that Jesus himself actu- 
ally instituted such a supper, and directed 
his disciples to eat and drink in remembrance 
of him,” although by your editorial and by 
Professor McGiffert it is conceded that Paul 
says hediddoso. The next sentence to which 
I would call attention reads, “ Expecting as 
he [Jesus] did to return at an early day (cf. 
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Mark xiv., 25), he can hardly have been so- 
licitous to provide for the preservation of his 
memory.” The newspaper reports of “an- 
other heresy trial” to which you refer are 
not necessarily accurate; but, if there were 
one, this sentence perhaps more than any 
other in Professor McGiffert's handling of 
the Lord’s Supper would deserve attention. 
For it will be observed that not only does he 
set aside the explicit testimony of Paul, which 
the Apostle solemnly declares he had “ re- 
ceived of the Lord,” declining to admit his 
declaration as authoritative and final; but he 
represents our Lord as cherishing the expec- 
tation, on the very “night in which he was 
betrayed,” of so speedy return to the earth 
that he “could hardly have been solicitous to 
provide for the preservation of his memory.” 
Subsequent events, of course, showed that 
Jesus’s expectation was a mistaken one; the 
early Church gradually became more “ solici- 
tous to provide for the preservation of his 
memory ” than the Master had been himself; 
and thus gradually, though we cannot be 
“absolutely certain” just how or when, the 
notion sprang up that Christ had instituted 
this feast as a memorial rite. I should be 
glad to be shown that this is not Professor 
McGiffert’s theory; but, alas! we seem shut 
up to it. 

If Professor McGiffert administers the 
Lord’s Supper, and reads the solemn words 
of institution usually read to the congrega- 
tion, “that the Lord Jesus the same night in 
which he was betrayed took bread: and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
said, Take, eat; this is my body, which is 
broken for you: this do in remembrance of 
me,” would not thoroughgoing honesty re- 
quire him to tell the communicants that it is 
not certain that Christ really said this, but 
that he had expected on that night to return to 
the earth too soon to care for the preserva- 
tion of his memory? 

Pardon my freedom of speech, but I am a 
Presbyterian minister, and I feel constrained 
to say that the same honesty ought to make 
Professor McGiffert realize that what he says 
is wholly inconsistent, not only with the Con- 
fession of Faith, by subscribing which he 
holds his office, but as well with the ancient 
and general consensus of universal Christen- 
dom. JOHN Fox. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

| We do not agree with Dr. McGiffert that 
Jesus expected to return at an early day, an 
opinion which we think is due partly to the 
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disciples’ misinterpretation of him, and partly 
to current misinterpretations of the disciples ; 
but the proper course for those who disagree 
with Dr. McGiffert is to give the reasons for 
thinking him in error, not to leave his views 
unanswered and disfellowship him for holding 
them. The “if” in the second paragraph 
of our correspondent’s letter is a large one. 
Justice, to say nothing of charity, requires 
the belief that a Christian minister will use 
in sacred worship only such words and 
phrases as he can honestly use, until the re- 
verse is proved.— THE EDITORS. ] 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 
Knowing the columns of The Outlook to 


be usually hospitable to dissent from its edi- 
torial expressions, I venture to offer a respect- 


ful challenge to the fairness, in this week’s 


paper, of the representation of the situation 
between the Presbyterian Church and Dr. 
McGiffert’s book. I have formed no judg- 
ment as to the ecclesiastical merits of Dr. Mc- 
Giffert’s case. I have here no word to say for 
or against heresy trials. I know and dread 
their hurt. I wish to discuss only the fair- 
ness of your criticism of mine own people. 

1. Is it fair, in stating Presbyterian objec- 
tion to the book, to pass over the most offen- 
sive sentence on the page from which your 
quotation is taken—namely, “ Expecting, as 
he [Jesus] did, to return at an early day, he 
can hardly have been solicitous to provide 
for the preservation of his memory”? Other 
statements in the very sentence of which the 
above is a part are used in your editorial. 
Why omit that? Is it to be understood that, 
from The Outlook’s point of view, such a 
statement is not a wound to Christian faith? 
Is so plain a declaration that our Lord cher- 
ished as an expectation what, as a matter of 
fact, was not to prove true, a thing of such 
little moment that The Outlook does not con- 
sider it worth while to allude to it, in giving 
a defensive account of the supposed heresy 
of the person who makes the declaration? A 
concession here would go far to discount the 
eschatological expectations of Jesus. We 
Presbyterians take it seriously to find it 
argued that Jesus could not have attached a 
memorial significance to the Lord’s Supper 
on the ground that there was such an errone- 
ous expectation in his mind as to the return 
to the earth that, in view of that expectation, 
there should be to him no occasion for an 
ordinance for the preservation of his memory. 
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2. It is not fair to charge the Church 
which challenges these views, according to 
the procedure of its own constitution, with 
responsibility for their hurtful exploitation 
before the public. Inasmuch as, prior to any 
suggestion of a heresy trial, these obnoxious 
sayings had been printed in a widely adver- 
tised book, the book extensively reviewed in 
all of the religious weeklies, and, according to 
your own statement, its sensational features 
scattered broadcast over the country by “ the 


daily newspapers reprinting the obnoxious. 


passages,” it would seem to the average mind 
that there had already been a “ transfer of 
the question from a private to a public 
arena.” What further publicity is given to 
it must mainly be a giving to the public the 
other side of the case. 

3. Nor is it fair to charge those who raise 
an emphatic protest against Dr. McGiffert’s 
book with a disposition to suppress light. 
According to The Outlook’s just statementf 
the extreme form of such protest, z.¢., a her- 
esy trial, gives the widest currency to the 
matters in dispute. Whatever may be said 
against a heresy trial—and a good deal may 
be so said—it cannot be charged that in our 
times it suppresses light. The book is not 
burnt and the author is not martyred. His 
field is widened, with public sentiment, out- 
side his own denomination, generally predis- 
posed in his favor. Now, if, instead of being 
error, his views are “ facts of history ” brought 
to light by “scholarly care and self-restraint,” 
how can the advertisement which the agita- 
tion gives hurt the facts of history or their 
compiler or their readers? On the other 
hand, if the mooted statements are errors, 
has not the truth everything to gain in hav- 
ing the errors spread before the public in 
parallel columns with discussion-developed 
refutation of them, rather than by the process 
of being worked out into popular thinking 
through the medium of an unchallenged book 
quietly “put before the teachers of the 
Church,” while the laymen are not looking! 
Pardon me if I adapt your form of words to 
my point of view: “ Laymen will surely argue 
that if the holders of such opinions as are in 
this book were solid in them, they would not 
be so touchy about justifying their positions 
when lawfully challenged.” The Outlook’s 
attitude, as expressed in its recent editorial, 
seems to me like this: The Presbyterians 
would better keep still, or they will scatter the 
obnoxious things in this book, to the injury of 
the people; the teachings of this book are 
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none of them obnoxious at all, but the result 
of scholarly care and self-restraint, and if the 
Presbyterians do not allow the Professor to 
educate the people along these lines, they 
will be guilty of suppressing light. Poor 
Presbyterians! By one and the same proced- 
ure they would both advertise hurtful errors 
and hide truth away from the public eye; in 
other words, would both diffuse and suppress 
the contents of this book. What zs the mat- 
ter with the Presbyterians? 
Luccock. 

Washington, D.C. 

[1. See answer to first letter, above. 2. It 
was not the publication of Dr. McGiffert’s 
book, but the publication of the fact that a 
heresy trial was in prospect, which gave rise 
to the sensational features scattered broadcast 
over the country by the daily newspapers. 
3. We have never objected to the sharpest 
criticism of Dr. McGiffert's book by Presby- 
terians or by others. What we object to is 
endeavoring to prove that a man is wrong, 
not by argument showing his error, but by 
majorities expelling him from the Church. 
The issue is the old 6ne between Luther and 
the Pope. Luther ¢ourted free discussion. 
The Papal Church substituted for free dis- 
cussion excommunication.— THE EbITORS. } 


The Bible Society’s Bible 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Dr. Whiton, in The Outlook for February 
12, is singularly unfortunate in his allusions 
to the American Bible Society. He says: 
“The common version is what the Society 
professes to circulate, but even this it does 
not circulate except in a mutilated form. 
The marginal or alternative renderings are 
an essential part of the common version, . . . 
but these the Society omits in al/ its issues.” 
The accusation is ugjust and untrue. If Dr. 
Whiton will open any reference Bible bearing 
the Society’s imprint(and there are numerous 
editions), he will find every one of the mar- 
ginal and alternative renderings. He is sim- 
ply mistaken, But he is also unfair in making 
a charge of mutilation because the Society 
issues some copies without the full acces- 
sories. In order to reduce size and cost, and 
make a book as compact as possible, it offers 
along with its reference Bibles others con- 
taining the text alone; and this in accord- 
ance with usages prevalent long before it 
came into being. To call this mutilation is 
not candid. I admit, however, that it would 
be an improvement to introduce all the mar 
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ginal renderings, that they might be consulted 
as well as the text; and this the Society has 
done in its edition of the Book of Isaiah, 
recently noticed in The Outlook. 

Dr. Whiton goes on to say: “ The Society 
states on the title-page of its imprint for the 
present year that ‘former translations’ have 
been ‘ diligently compared and revised.’ This 
has not been true for its New Testament 
since 1881, and for its Bibles since 1885. 
The reader of that title-page for 1897 might 


ask, ‘Is there not a lie in my right hand?’ 


Revision ought to begin there, even if it should 
end there.” That title-page says no such 
thing. It reads: “The Holy Bible, contain- 
ing the Old and New Testaments ; translated 
out of the original tongues; and with the 
former translations diligently compared and 
revised.” These are the exact words pre- 
pared by King James’s translators, printed 
in the edition of 1611, and repeated in every 
reprint of the Authorized Version from that 
day to this, whether sent out by any of the 
privileged presses of Great Britain, or issued 
under the auspices of the American Bible 
Society or the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. How could it be mended with propri- 
ety? It is true as ever it was. That title 
and that book are reproduced, and the im- 
print at the bottom of the page, as everybody 
perfectly understands, merely serves to iden- 
tify the publisher and the date of issue. No 
one can possibly be misled, while any “ re- 
vision ” of it would only awaken suspicion 
and doubt. 

Dr. Whiton evidently fails to recognize the 
fact that the American Bible Society does 
not edit, but simply prints and circulates, the 
Bible of our fathers. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that its large constituency will consent 
to have it take any other course. The “ap- 
athy and neglect” which the Revision has 
received, and its failure to win the place 
which was confidently expected, can be ac- 
counted for without making the Bible Society 
responsible. It is doubtful whether popular- 
ity could have been secured by giving the 
book away ; and as for low prices, a friend of 
the Society in Baltimore once urged it to 
adopt the Revision because, as he said, it 
could obtain any number of copies at rates 
far lower than it was charging for its own 
publications. 

EDWARD W. GILMAN. 


New York. 


|The one error exposed by Dr. Gilman is 
due to misinformation given three months 
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ago at the Society's salesroom. Dr. Whiton 
inquired, “ Do you not publish copies with 
the marginal readings?” and was answered 
in the negative. The question was certainly 
misunderstood. No censure was meant by 
calling the version “mutilated” which omits 
the marginal readings. Webster defines 
* mutilate ” as the removing of an essential 
part, so as to render imperfect. When the 
translators give readers their choice between 
one reading in the text and another in the 
margin, the marginal reading is an essential 
part of the translation. In some texts it isa 
very important part. To suppress it is to 
mutilate the translation. 

Why would not the present title-page of the 
Society’s Bibles be “mended with propriety ” 
by simply putting in the properdate? Letit 
read “ Translated A.p. 1611.” Then the fol. 
lowing reference to “former translations ” 
would be true to present fact, as it certainly 
is not now. Agreeing with Dr. Gilman that 
no well-informed person will be misled if this 
correction is not made, one has to reflect that 
the Bible is for the simple with the wise, and 
the immigrant with the native-born. It is 
stated that the Society “does not edit, but 
simply prints and circulates, the Bible of our 
fathers.” It is a surprise to hear this said of 
a Bible in which one finds B.c. 4004 given as 
the date of the creation, headings to the 
chapters of Solomon’s Song explaining the 
contents as descriptive of the mutual love of 
Christ and the Church, with other such mat. 
ter evincing the hand of aneditor. Whether 
the Society edits or not, it certainly publishes 
a Bible that has been edited by somebody. 
Such editing would have done no harm in an 
uncritical age; but the less of it to-day, the 
fewer skeptics are likely to be made. To ad: 
here to the old version thus edited, while ob- 
jecting to the Revised Version|! ‘cause of such 
defects as it has, is not logicauy consistent. 
—THE EDITORS. 


Reading Matter Wanted 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The writer has charge of an English school 
in a settlement of Russian Germans in South 
Dakota. The children rarely hear any Eng: 
lish spoken outside of the school-room, and 
come from homes with few books or papers, 
and where little but hard work is known. 
One of the greatest obstacles in such a schoo! 
is the lack of reading matter other than the 
text-books. The few books at hand have been 
passed around until they are no longer in 
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demand. Almost all of the children have 
contributed a little towards the purchase of a 
small hbrary for the school-room, but the 
contribution is very small and quite inade- 
quate. If any reader of The Outlook has 
some children’s books which have been laid 
aside and which he woul be willing to spare, 
I would be very glad to receive them, and 
would pay the charges of transportation. 


ERNEST LYMAN. 
Delmont, S. Dak. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. I have been much interested in Dr. Abbott’s 
articles in your paper on the “ Life and Epistles 
of Paul.” The fact stated in his article on “ The 
Epistle to the Thessalonians,” that Paul believed 
and taught errors, brought again to my mind a 
question which has often puzzled me and upon 
which I should like light. Jesus says, “ When 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all truth;” and James writes, “If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, . . . and 
it shall be given him.” Why is it, then, that the 
Apostles, under the influence of the Spirit, should 
be allowed to promulgate errors? and why has 
the Church been so divided in its views of the 
essentials—it would seem—of Christianity? and 
why do good men seeking the aid of the Spirit 
(Dr. Abbott and Mr. Moody for example) differ 
so widely in their interpretation of Scripture ? 
Of course, the practical side of the question is, 
How far can we trust the Spirit’s guidance in 
our own search after truth? 2. I would also 
like to ask, if you care to answer, what your 
opinion of the “ Keswick Movement ” is. 

E. P. 

1. We do not think that the influence of 
the Spirit of God operating on the mind of 
man makes infallible. History appar- 
ently proves that no such infallibility is 
attainable by man by any process. The 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities,-to use the 
Scripture phraseology, but it does not make 
away with them altogether, and the truth is 
elucidated by the controversies. We all, like 
Paul, see in part and prophesy in part, and 
the perfection comes by the comparison of 
these partialisms. 2. See editorial in The 
Outlook for February 26, page 515. 


1. Kindly state the meaning of the word “ Au- 
thorized” as prefixed to the King James’s ver- 
sion of the English Bible? By whom, and when, 
was the version authorized to be read in churches ? 
2. If a parish of the Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica should place on the reading-desk the Revised 
Version of the Bible from which the prescribed 
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lesson should be read, would there be in that act 
a violation of any existing law or canon of that 
Church? A. L. T. 


1. It probably refers to royal permission. 
King James's plan provided that the revision 
of 1611 should be ratified, lastly, by royal 
authority. Bishop Westcott says on page vi. 
of the Preface to his book, “ Some Lessons 
of the Revised Version: ” “ Whatever may be 
the ground for the statement on the title-page 
of the revised version of 1611, that it was 
‘appointed to be read in churches,’ there is 
no evidence whatever that the authorization 
was more than permissive.” The Oxford 
Dictionary says that “ authorized ” is “ a pop- 
ular appellation of the version of 1611.” 2. 
Bishop Westcott says of this: “I am not 
aware of any law, ecclesiastical or civil, which 
forbids the practice; and “I do not think 
that a bishop has any power, even if he had 
the will, to prohibit it” (Preface, etc., p. vii.). 


February 19th you say that “ modern science ” 
hesitates to recognize a distinct cntity called “ the 
soul.” Please explain, for those among your 
readers who may not be students of the “new 
psychology,” what is meant by the “immortality 
of the soul,” viewed in thelight of modern science ? 
Since the éody dies, is disintegrated, what per- 
sists if there is no entity remaining ? L. B. 

The reference we made to Matt. xvi., 26, 
and margin, Revised Version, showed our 
meaning to be that “soul” is not a distinct 
entity from “life.” The New Testament 
does not speak of the “immortality of the 
soul,” but of immortality and “life eternal.” 
Modern psychology does not disturb our faith 
in that, but it has dropped the term “soul,” 
and speaks of “ mind,” or “consciousness,” 
or “the self.” Instead of a soul added at 
birth, or before. to the living being, self-con- 
scious personality, non-existent at birth, is a 
development of the growing life. We expect 
immortality for it because, as Professor T. H. 
Green said, a system providing for the devel- 
opment of personality cannot be expected to 
issue in the extinction of personality. 


Can a person seeking admission to a church 
consistently assent to statements in the articles 
of belief that he really cannot accept, and is not 
such assent demoralizing in its tendency ? 


Assent to what one does not hold to be 
true is always reprehensible and demoraliz- 
ing. But membership in a church is usually 
not held to imply the individual's assent to 
all its articles of belief. Few if any churches 
require this sweeping assent. The articles of 
belief are-to be and generally are regarded as 
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the ¢estimony of the church to what is taught 
in its pulpit, and not as a fes¢ which the appli- 
cant for admission must in all points assent to. 
inform me which is the best periodi- 
cal taocaiall to philosophical, ethical, and religious 
questions. You speak highly of the “ New 
World.” Is it the best of its kind? 2. Can you 
give me the name of a good farce suitable to a 
small-town audience? 3. What works on and 
by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will best 
enable me to appreciate him as a preacher and 
thinker? 4. Where can I obtain good photo- 
gravures of Beecher and Bishop Brooks suitable 
for S. I. M. 

. We know nothing better of this kind 
on the “New World.” 2. The “ Private 
Secretary” is highly commended by those 
who ought to know; also “Ici on Parle 
Francais,” and “ Engaged.” ‘Box and Cox” 
is capital, but old, and most people may have 
seen it. 3. The “ Discourses on Evolution” 
were among his ablest. The best general 
illustration of his preaching is the Harpers’ 
edition of his Sermons, in two volumes, se- 
lected with his approval and revised by him- 
self during his lifetime. 4. As to Mr. Beecher, 
Rockwood, of New York; as to Bishop Brooks, 
a really good one is hard to find. 


1. When was the Book of Daniel written? 
2. What was the design of the author in writing 
the book? 3. What book upon the Book of 
Daniel will give the reader the results of the 


latest research and study? 
BIBLE STUDENT. 


1. In the second century before Christ, prob- 
ably about the year 164. 2. It was designed 
to encourage the Jewish patriots in their 
struggle against the persecuting King of 
Syria, Antiochus Epiphanes. For this pur- 
pose he worked up the traditional story of 
Daniel in the way most effective to bring 
out its lesson—viz., that God would defend 
and deliver those who were faithful to his 
law. 3. In Professor Sanday’s Bampton lec- 
tures on “ Inspiration” the results, together 
with the critical grounds for them, are given 
in a few pages, from which this answer is 
condensed. For a fuller account see Dr. 
Gladden’s “ Seven Puzzling Books” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 


As I am much confused upon the reason of 
Christ’s words, John x., 17,18; Matt. xxvi., 24, I 
ask you to reconcile these two statements for me 

Be 

1. The first passage does not mean that 
God loves him merely because he dies and 
rises from death, but because in faithfulness 
to God he surrenders life to preserve life, 
yields the lower to gain the higher—just as 
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he bids his disciples do. 2. The second pas- 
sage is a description, highly colored by intense 
feeling, of the enormity of Judas’s sin. Judas 
was perfectly free and guilty in his betrayal 
of Jesus, while Jesus was likewise free and 
faithful in permitting himself to be betrayed. 
A soldier's obligation to die for his country 
in quelling rebellion, and the guilt of rebels 
who make this necessary for him, are an illus- 
tration of the case. 


Please suggest a few books that you consider . 


helpful for sermonizing. READER. 

We recommend to you especially certain 
of the volumes of the Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, particularly those of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Phillips Brooks, and of Bishop Simpson. 
For information on extemporaneous preach- 
ing see Beautain on “ The Art of Extempora- 
neous Preaching,” and a little monograph by 
Dr. R. S. Storrs on “Speaking Without 
Notes.” Southgate’s “ Dictionary of Suggest- 
ive Thoughts” (Whittaker, New York, $2) 
and Professor Peabody’s little volume of five- 
minute addresses to Harvard students (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) are also helpful 
books. 


Please give me a list of books relating to the 
foundation of belief—works calculated to give 
one a general view of modern theories on the 
subject, with some very brief indication of the 
general trend of these books. B. 

“The Foundation of Faith,” by the Duke 
of Argyll ; “ The Foundation of Belief,” by the 
Hon. A. J. Balfour; “ Postulates of Reve- 
lation and of Ethics,” by President Hill; 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion,” by 
James Martineau, D.D.; “ Apologetics,” by 
Professor A. B. Bruce; “ Elements of the 
Science of Religion,” by Professor Tiele; 
“ The Evolution of Religion,” by Dr. E, Caird. 
We cannot undertake any account of these. 
They can be had through any bookseller. 


Who uttered the words, “ Not one cent for 
tribute, but millions for defense ”’? 
A. E. R. 


Charles C. Pinckney, when American Am- 
bassador to the French Republic (1796), wrote, 
“Millions fog defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 


A. B. S.—In your comments on Dr, Ab- 
bott’s remarks upon the resurrection in our 
issue of February 19, which you do not seem 
to have read with due care, you fail to dis- 
tinguish between the New Testament teaching 
of “the resurrection of the dead,” and the 
creed-phrase, “resurrection of the dody.” 
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which the New Testament nowhere uses. 
You must also distinguish resuscitation, re- 
storing one to life in this world, as in the case 
of Lazarus, from resurrection, the rising of 
the spirit into the life of the world to come. 
No educated person now believes that the 
buried body, or any part of it, is to be raised 
again. The New Testament nowhere teaches 
any such fiction. If you wish to make a 
study of the subject, read “ Beyond the Shad- 
ow ” (Whittaker, New York). 


Our article of February 12 on the Ameri- 
can Revision of the Bible has elicited several 
notes suggesting improvements, which we 
have thought better to send to the revisers 
than to print ourselves. For this we have 
received their thanks. 


In the first volume of “ Casa Braccio,” by Mr. 
Crawford, on page 324, reference is made to the 
“Lyke Wake Dirge,” and the following verse 
quoted from it: 


“ This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and all, 
Fire and sleet and candle light, 
And Christ receive thy soul.” 


Can any one give me the words of the entire 
dirge, or direct me to some book where they may 
be found ? E. W. P. 


Who wrote the poem beginning: 


“Not all who seem to fail have failed indeed ; 
Not all who fail have therefore wrought in vain,” 
etc. E. W. J 


Where is the passage, “ Whose curtain never 
outward swings,” to be found? LAL 


About People 


—General satisfaction has been given by 
the nomination of Major Charles F. Roe to 
be Major-General of the National Guard of 
New York State. The nomination was 
unanimously confirmed by the State Senate. 


—Miss Margaret Long, a daughter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, has just matriculated 
in the senior class of the medical department 
ofthe Johns Hopkins University. She ex- 
pects ultimately to practice medicine in 
Boston. 


—Austin Gollaber, of Hodgenville, Ky., 
who has just died, was a boyhood companion 
of Abraham Lincoln, and once saved the lat- 
ter from drowning. Gollaber and Lincoln 
were born On adjoining farms and attended 
school together. 

—Captain Sigsbee,” says the Albany 
“Evening Journal,” “ is well remembered in 


People 
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the chronicles of naval service for his work 
on the Coast Survey. He is one of the 
bravest and most discreet officers in the Navy. 
He is a man who is known to be what is 
called ‘ remarkably level-headed.’ 


—The late Alexander von Liezenmayer 
was a student of Piloty, and in 1865 carried 
off the Munich Academy prize with his pic- 
ture of “The Canonization of Queen Eliza- 
beth of Hungary.” Thereafter he devoted 
himself chiefly to historical painting. Among 
his best-known works are “ Maria Theresa 
Nursing a Poor Child,” and “ Elizabeth Sign- 
ing the Death-Warrant of Mary Stuart.” 


—According to the New York “ Tribune,” 
a certain English bishop is said to have com- 
plained to Mr. Gladstone that the nature of 
the Snark was not clearly defined. “ But the 
Snark, you know, was a Boojum,” said Mr. 
Gladstone. « Yes,” replied the Bishop, “ but 
what is a Boojum?” Mr. Gladstone is said 
to have hinted, with his customary delicacy, 
that a prelate who confessed to doubts about 
the identity of the Boojum was unworthy of 
ecclesiastical preferment. 


— The death of Adelaide M. Ide, the 
daughter of Henry C. Ide, ex-Chief Justice 
of Samoa,” says the Boston “ Transcript,” 
“recalls a pretty incident of her childhood. 
When she went with her father to Samoa, 
she was a little girl, and became a great 
favorite with Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
author, who lived there. She was born on 
February 29, and consequently she grieved 
greatly because she did not have birthdays 
as often as other girls. Mr. Stevenson, noting 
her disappointment, declared that he would 
give her his own birthday, and drew up a 
legal document deeding it to her. 


—Concerning the late Rt. Hon. Charles 
Pelham Villiers, the “ Father of Free Trade 
as well as Father of the House of Commons,” 
Mr. Lionel Tollemache relates this anecdote. 
Mr. Villiers had been asking a Radical elector 
to support him. “Yes; I'll support you. 
But, Willars, we must have a diwision of 
property!” “Certainly,” replied the diplo- 
matic candidate, “I should be quite in favor 
of such a measure. But I am afraid that if 
property is divided there will not be enough 
for you and me and the rest of us.” After a 
momentary embarrassment, the cheerful and 
resourceful Socialist hit on a remedy: “ Why, 
then, Willars, we must diwide again!” 

—A Rome correspondent of the Baltimore 
“Sun” says: “The number of hats vacant 
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in the Sacred College of Cardinals is reck- 
oned at twelve, and it becomes a sort of ne- 
cessity to appoint new members to the car- 
dinalate. Four Italian prelates are named as 
_ likely to be promoted on this occasion; two 
of these, at least, are regarded as certain. 
These are Monsignor Francesco della Volpe 
and Monsignor Agostino Ciasca. The former 
is major-domo to his Holiness; the latter, 
secretary of the Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide. Both may be said to have been for a 
considerable time in the position which gen- 
erally ends in the cardinalate. The other 
Italian prelates mentioned as likely to re- 
ceive the red hat at the next consistory are 
the Archbishops of Turin and Naples. 


February Necrology 


February 1.—The Rev. Dr. Samuel Newth. Born 
1821. An eminent mathematician and Bib- 
lical scholar; one of the Revisers of the 
New Testament. See page 545. 

February 1.—Chichester Fortescue, Lord ~Car- 
lingford. Chief Secretary for Ireland, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, and President 
of the Council in various Liberal Cabinets. 

February 4.—Thomas A. Osborne. Born 1837. 
Ex-Governor of Kansas and ex-Minister to 
Peru and Brazil. 

February 4.—The Rev. William N. Brodbeck. 
Bom 1848. Pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Charlestown, Mass., and well known 
throughout the Methodist denomination. 
See page 494. 

February 5.—Joseph P. Smith. Born 1856. Di- 
rector of the Bureau of American Republics. 


February 8.—José Maria Reina Barrios. Born 
1855. President of the Republic of Gaute- 
mala. See page 459. 


February 10.—The Rev. Dr. William A. Hitch- 
cock. Born 1834. Late Rector of the 
Church of the Assumption, Buffalo, and a 
rae clergyman. See pages 495 and 

1. 

February 11.—Ferdinand Fabre. Born 1830. A 
French poet and romancer. See page 541. 

February 12.—The Rt. Rev. John Richardson 
Selwyn. Born 1844. Bishop of Melanesia, 
and Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
England. See page 551. 

February 13.—Count Gustav Siegmund Kalnoky 
de Koros-Patak. Born1832. From 1860 to 
1881 he represented Austria-Hungary at va- 
rious courts ; from 1881 to 1895 he was Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

February 13.—The Rev. Dr. William Cassidy 
Cattell. Born 1827. For twenty years Presi- 
dent of Lafayette College. See page 551. 

February 14.—General the Hon. George Talbot 
Devereux. Born 1819. A hero of the Kaffir 
war of 1852. 

February 15.—The Rt. Rev. Charles Todd 
Quintard. Born 1824. Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Tennessee. See page 551. 

February 17.—The Rt. Hon. Sir James Stansfield. 
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Born 1820. Twice President of the English 
Local Government Board. 

February 18.—Frances E. Willard. Born 1838, 
President of the Woman’s Christian Temper. 
ance Union. See pages 510, 514, and 575. 

February 19.—Alexander von Liezenmayer. Born 
1839. - A famous painter of historical sub. 


jects. 

February 19.—The Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Knowles, 
Born 1830. Late General Secretary of the 
American Sabbath Union. 

February 24.—The Most Rev. James Vincent 
Cleary. Born 1828. Archbishop of the Ro. 
man Catholic Diocese of Kingston, Canada. 

February 27.—William M. Singerly. Born 1832. 
Proprietor of the Philadelphia “ Record.” 


Bits of Fun 


It is said of a certain good citizen by a Tech 
professor, “‘ He is just the kind of man I thought 
there wasn’t.”— Boston Transcript. 


Apropos of the lady who tried to find a railway 
time-table in the catalogues of the British Mvu- 
seum, the story is told of a workingman and his 
wife inspecting the Elgin marbles in that institu- 
tion. After along silence he was heard to say 
to his partner, “ Well, these ancient Greeks licks 
me; sometimes I thinks they was civilized, and 
sometimes I thinks they wasn't.”"— Vew York 
Evening Post. 


Not Exactly.—*“ You belong to what they call 
the employing class, do you?” asked the party 
with the large voice. “Yes, sir,” responded the 
party with the double chin. “And you have a 


large number of people in your employ, I sup- 


pose?” “Yes.” ‘ Some of them minors, too, of 
course?” “Yes.” “ That’s whatI thought. I'll 
bet a hundred dollars you run a sweat-shop!” 
“Well, hardly. I run an ice-house.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A telephone ‘story from Switzerland: A well- 
known cattle-dealer in Berne telephoned to the 
slaughter-house there that he had sent a goodly 
number of calves thither. At the central station 
an error was made in the word, as, instead of 
Schlachthaus,” the word “ Rathhaus” (Court- 
house) was used, and the telephone was placed 
in communication with that institution, just pre 
vious to an important debate. Herr Weibel 
Haubi, responding to the telephone signal, had 
his usual serenity ruffled by the inquiry, “ Have 
all the calves arrived yet ?”—Z xchange. 


When the British fleet was at Hongkong, a 
merchant ship was seen coming over the bar with 
her ensign upside down. The ships in the harbor 
at once lowered lifeboats and raced to be first to 
give assistance to the supposed sinking ship. 
When the first boat got within hailing distance, 
they saw the skipper clapping his hands and 
shouting: “Go it! Come on! Well pulled! 
etc. The officer in charge then said: “ What's 
the matter, captain?” ‘“ Nothing the matter, 
said the skipper. “Then why have you got you! 
ensign upside down?” The skipper glanced 
aloft at his colors. “It’s that boy Joe again, 
he cried in disgust; “I thought it was a regatta.” 
—Argonaut. 
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For the Little People 


The City of Make-Believe 
By Cynthia M. McCague 


Far away in the land of “If and Perhaps” 
The city of “ Make-Believe ” lies, 

With its wonderful, beautiful towers and 

domes 

And turrets that reach the skies ; 

‘Tis peopled by fairies, pixies, and gnomes, 
And nobles and ladies fair, 

And the poorest gamin that walks the streets 
Is a prince if he enters there. 


The very dust of the earth, they say, 
Is of the purest and finest gold ; 

There is no one there unhappy or sad, 
And nothing to harm, I’m told; 

But all is beautiful, kind, and good 
That ever comes through its gate, 

For the sentinel posted the entrance near 
Keeps out all strife and hate. 


But, alas! this strange and glorious place 
Is inclosed with years, as a wall, 

And only those who are young in heart 
Can enter its portals small. 

But the children all can go in and out, 
And its mysteries bring to view— 

This curious city of “« Make-Believe,” 
So old and yet so new. 


Spring Sunbeams 
By M. H. F. 


The Spring Sunbeams felt that they were 
the busiest and happiest Sunbeams of all the 
year. They always began their work on the 
earth by having a frolic with Jack Frost. 
It was great fun. 

“Suppose they do melt the snow on the 
roofs of the houses,” thought he; “I can 
freeze it into icicles as it drips over the 
eaves.” So he chose the shady side of the 
house and went to work; the icicles grew 
longer and longer. ‘ They don't know where 
lam, and not a bit of noise will | make, for | 
don't want them to find me.” 

He was so intent upon his work that he 
did not notice that the Sunbeams were creep- 
ing around the corner of the house—he could 
not hear them, for they knew how to work 
quietly, too—until suddenly they shone right 


upon the icicles. How they did sparkle and 
twinkle in the sunlight, and looked so brilliant 
that Jack Frost almost forgave them for find- 
ing out his hiding-place ! 

* Surely they will not find me in this dark 
corner,” he crackled, as he slipped around 
the house. But they did, for they went 
everywhere, and drove him out of every nook 
and cranny. . 

Now, you must know that as soon as the 
Spring Sunbeams had driven Jack Frost and 
the March winds away, they had a great 
many different kinds ofvork to do. 

Each bud on every tree had to be encour- 
aged to take off its winter jacket and let the 
leaves and blossoms come out and begin to 
grow; the ground must be warmed so that 
the little seeds—and big seeds too—that 
were hidden away init might know that spring 
had come, bringing with it the right time for 
them to sprout; the grass must be helped to 
spring up and grow green. 

When the children noticed the grass in 
sheltered places, they shouted to one an- 
other, “See how green the grass is! Surely 
spring has come. Let us go down to the 
brook and see if the pussy-willows are out.” 
So they started off for the brook, and the 
Sunbeams danced along ‘with them, for they 
wanted to help them find the largest and 
prettiest pussy-willows. 

“We hope they will notice the powdery 
curls of the alder,” thought the Sunbeams, 
“and the tiny flowers on the big maple and 
elm trees; bit probably they won’t find the 
fresh green leaves of the wild flowers under 
the old dry leaves.” But they did, for they 
were children with very bright eyes, and they 
looked at every tree and bush and saw all 
the different kinds of buds, and around the 
bush that had the largest buds they formed 
a ring and sang a merry song. Then they 
took sticks and gently pushed the dry leaves 
away, and found the fresh green leaves. 

That pleased the Sunbeams very much. 
“Such smart children!” they whispered to 
the trees. “ We love to work for children who 
see everything; and when they come again 
there will be more surprises for them.” 

“ We are coming again in May to pick the 
wild flowers,” they called back as they started 
to run home, * and then the dear old trees 
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